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Chapter / 

The young German officer, whom the Gestapo had posted 
outside my rooms as a concession to the military officials 
among their own men, brought the flowers I had ordered 
only a little while ago. He even spoke Dutch with me, 
obviously proud of having picked up some few words of a 
foreign language. 

‘ Here they are,’ he said, in his high Prussian voice. 

‘ Here they are, Jonkheer.’ And he watched me eagerly, 
as a child might look forward to the reaction of a well- 
planned surprise. I’ll never understand them—these 
Germans. 

He stood there leaning against the door which led from 
the anteroom which had been his quarters ever since they 
had imprisoned me at the hotel. His pale blue eyes fol¬ 
lowed each of my movements as I started arranging the 
tulips in a crystal bowl. There is no spring when one 
cannot buy tulips in Amsterdam. Not even the Germans 
could really interfere with this tulip market, though they 
had planted vegetables in nearly all those fields where, 
before they came, daffodils, hyacinths, and tulips used to 
blossom exclusively. But there were still some in the hot¬ 
houses. The young officer seemed to be in a talkative 
mood, for he went on :— 

‘ You like flowers, don’t you ? So do I.’ 

So after all we did have something in common and he 
appeared pleased. I smiled the smile Jenny hated so much, 
the friendly, indifferent smile nobody could make out. I 
didn t tell him that 1 had ordered the tulips because of 
Jenny. Tulips had been the first flowers I had ever given 
her, the very first day I saw her sitting on a little folding 
chair, working away in her sketchbook. 

‘They have not found Locmen yet,’ he said all of a 
sudden in German, and again he looked at me. I just 
stared at him, wondering in concealed embarrassment 
what he might know or have heard. Perhaps he was just 
leehng important enough to volunteer what he believed to 
be information. Only when that type of German feels 
important is he ready to talk. But before I could think of 
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CHAPTER ONE 


the right thing to say, some phrase that might possibly steer 
our conversation towards Wim, I heard the familiar clicking v 
of heels and the whole series of small noises the Germans 
make while saluting, and after a short knock that did not 
anticipate an answer, Colonel Radner entered. 

Lieutenant Schwarz pulled his shoulders back, pushed 
his belly out, knocked his black shiny boots together, and 
disappeared, all in one second. 

I had known Colonel Radner long and well enough to see 
at once that he was unusually excited. He was a tall and 
well-bred man whom one could easily have mistaken for an 
Englishman. He even wore the trim, clipped English 
moustache ; and no monocle. 

Radner pulled off his white, immaculately clean gloves 
and threw them impatiently across the top of my writing- 
desk. 

‘ Bad news,’ he said. He started walking up and down 
the carpeted floor as if he would go on walking thus for¬ 
ever. But then abruptly he halted, directly in front of 
me. I could feel his breath on my cheek. 

4 You fool,’ he said, 4 the goddamned fool that you are.. 

Whatever made you do it ? 

It was quite obvious that he didn’t expect any answer for 
he resumed his walking around the room. I reached for 
my cigarette-case ; it was made out of pigskin and was 
very shabby, with little greasy spots where it opened. 
Jenny had bought it for me and I had carried it through 
all the long weeks I’d spent in the hospital. It had an odd 
shape, fitting perfectly into the palm of my hand, as though 
made to size. Radner shook his head when I offered him 
a cigarette. 4 You are in a fine mess,’ he told me, avoiding 
my'eyes. 4 There is nothing I can do about it.’ With a 
sudden fury he added, 4 I can’t figure you out, Jonkhcer 
van Rinnekom. The only • explanation I could possibly 
think of is that you have suddenly gone completely insane. 
His. voice sounded angry and helpless at the same time. 
Once again he repeated, 4 I cannot figure you out. 

I* went over to a small side table and poured some 


Radlier reached for the bottle to glance at the label 
lefore he took the drink. I could see he was testing the 
iquor on his palate delicately before swallowing it. 
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‘ I would hate to have you executed,’ he said, and held 
his glass out to me for a second drink. ‘ Yes, I don't like 
the idea of having you shot within the next twelve hours 
and that is exactly what will happen now if we do not find 
the murderer. I’ve always liked you, Rinnekom. I’ve 
enjoyed working with you. You were one of the more 
intelligent Dutchmen who were able to sec our point of 
view, who realized that to defy us was suicidal. Yes, I’ve 
liked working with you. You were of value to me and to 
Germany.’ 

He sat down in front of my writing-desk and his long 
fingers reached for the bowl filled with the tulips Lieutenant 
Schwarz had purchased for me. ‘ Elegant ! ’ he mur¬ 
mured. ‘ I remember, when I was a boy my mother would 
take me at Whitsuntide to the Netherlands. We would 
drive out to Lisse, join the crowd out there, enjoying with 
them that season when the hyacinths and Ihc tulips were 
flowering at the same time . . .’ He looked at me. 4 I am 
sorry,’ he said simply. 

4 I suppose there is nothing to be done ? ’ I asked. 

He snorted, a laughter full of contempt, his head thrown 
back so that I could see his Adam’s apple move up and 
down over his stiff white collar. 

H St trac k °f your friend,’ he said. 4 They 
would. The famous Gestapo let him slip through their 

ngers as if he had worn the Tarnhelm, that famous cap 
that made men invisible.' v 

There was the news I had been waiting for. Wim had 
managed to escape. 

. t .l°° n ’ t ^ OU J Cal , ize - if the >' don '' find him in time, they’ll 

£' S i"‘ P flcrce 'y through his teeth. The greyislfblond 

11S neat ltl e mousta clic stood out on his skin as if 
gued there. ■ I talked to Trebaehhe said ■ I told him 

rv., * hls , me " couldn’t find him I’d have some of the 
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won’t save your life.’ He got up and went over to the 
window, pushed the curtain aside, and stared out into the 
early darkness of the evening. I had trouble understanding 
what he now said, for he spoke in almost a whisper. ‘ You 
are not supposed to know, naturally not. But I think it’s 
only fair that a man should know that he is to die. There 
might be some matters you would care to straighten out, 
just in case. . . .’ 

VVim had escaped. Radner knew it as well as I did. It 
was all over. 

* You see,’ his voice continued, ‘ I saw my commander 
this morning. Just theoretically I wanted to know if we 
could postpone the whole affair in case something like this 
should happen. There won’t be any postponement. It 
would mean too great a loss of prestige. We can’t afford 
that, you understand. Also we don’t want people to start 
thinking that hostages stand a chance, thereby allowing 

the really guilty ones to escape.’ 

‘ I see,’ I said. For a while we were both silent. From 
somewhere came the sound of church bells, chiming the 
hour. I saw Radner lift his arm and look at his wrist. 

4 My wife . . .’ I started to say. 

He swung around, to face me. ‘ Of course, he said. 
4 What is it you want ? According to your wishes she 
doesn’t know yet, but tonight the papers will carry the 
whole story, your picture. It might be a last chance for 


you, you know. , ^ , 

‘ She is an American,’ I said. She always wanted to 

return home. Would you see that things are made easier 

for her ? After all, she is only a woman and not accustomed 

to all the red tape, the exit permits, the whole technical side 


Radner held out his hand to me. ‘ I’ll do my best.’ He 
looked me full in the face. I knew he would. It was the 
promise of a gentleman. He picked up his gloves. Would 
you like me to go up to the house and explain 
‘ No,’ I said. ‘ No thank you.’ 

‘ You know that you can see your wife any time you 


‘ No,’ I said again. I must have sounded more abrupt 
than I intended, for Radner shook his head in utter surprise. 
He started saying ‘ One would have thought that you . . • 
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and broke off, shrugging his shoulders. ‘ Well, it’s none of 
my business.’ 

I hurriedly sought to say something that would make 
sense to a man who had known me and Jenny as a happily 
married couple. ‘ I would like to spare her whatever I 
can. It’s easier for a woman to accept just the facts.’ 

‘ Well, perhaps,’ he said, and for the last time he shook 
hands with me. * Let me know if you change your mind. 
Lieutenant Schwarz knows where to get in touch with me. 
Don’t hesitate. It’s a shame,’ he added. ‘ Good-bye, my 
dear chap. Believe me, I am most sincerely sorry.’ 

He clicked his heels together with a sharp little noise— 
one officer saluting the other. 

It was only when the door closed gently after Radnor and 
I could hear the guards they had posted in the little ante¬ 
room pacing quietly up and down that I realized what I 
had done. 

Within a few seconds I had destroyed a painstaking plan. 
I had chosen to run head-on into my own trap. I had 
condemned myself to death. 

But what else could I have done to save Wim ? 

Nothing. 

I thought of Wim and again I saw his eyes and the way 
he had looked at me—heard his voice : ‘ No ! I can’t, I 
won’t accept.’ 

I had done what I had had to do, and gradually I grew 
quieter, at peace with myself. 

Life was like that. One planned, one calculated, one 
figured it all out, and then a misplaced cog somewhere in 
some machinery could cause Wim’s presence in my room 
and destroy all carefully worked-out plans and endanger 
everything. Inescapable destiny ? 

Slowly the hours passed. They became enormous re¬ 
volving mirrors that reflected my entire life. For once I 
could see clearly what I had been, what I had done, what 
had become of the small boy who had grown up in this city. 

i A i! 1 ii had CVer wished to do and yet had not accom¬ 
plished lay before me. A mountain it was now forever too 

late to climb. I hadn't known before that I had left so 

much undone. I hadn’t known that I should yearn as I 

did now to travel, so sure had I always been that I should 

be able to board a train when conditions were better. I 
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had thought there would be time to read all the books 
whose titles I had jotted down. I had taken it for granted 
that one day I should have the chance to destroy all the 
doubts that tormented Jenny and to regain her respect, her 
love. 

But I never should. 

I was to be executed on Friday morning at six o’clock. 

Time slid by. For a while I kept watching, staring at 
the little alarm clock on my desk. And I knew now all the 
tasks that I had done badly with no chance to remedy 
them. 

At irregular intervals Lieutenant Schwarz came in, asking 
what he could do to please me, in the way of tobacco or food, 
or fresh linen. 

I didn’t want anything. 

I wanted merely to be alone and to watch the hours go 
by, the way they had done before I had been born, the way 
they would after I had died. I meant nothing to them, 
yet they meant everything to me. 

Night fell. 

Frojn outside my room I could hear the changing of the 
guard. Some of them on duty settled down to play cards. 
Here and there their laughter, a curse, or some fragments 
of a joke they were telling each other penetrated through 
the door and the walls. 

And I knew that I wanted to live. Perhaps a miracle 
would happen. Maybe the professor knew where I was 
and could still save me. At that moment I believed in 
miracles, I wanted to believe in them. I clung to this 
vision ; it was all I could do to struggle through that half- 
hour when life itself, terrifyingly, was all that mattered. 

That night was full of faces, welcome and unwelcome. 
The faces of all the people I had ever known or remembered. 
Faces I had long forgotten—the face of a little girl I used to 
play with and tease, the faces of my first teachers, the faces 
of boys who had been good friends and whom I had studied 
t with, the faces of the fishermen who taught me to sail ; 
i t he face of my old Baboe, of Hcndrikje, of Mels, of Ventncr 
van der Linde, of Dudoc Jansen ; my father’s face, and 
that of my mother. I had loved my mother. And 
Jenny’s face, uplifted that afternoon out skating . . . and 

Wim’s. 
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I wrote a letter to Jenny. A brief little letter, telling her 
I was sorry that I had not been able to say good-bye 
but that my affairs required my presence in The Hague 
and that I should probably be back within two or three 
days. 

Lieutenant Schwarz promised to see that she got it to¬ 
morrow morning. 

I heard the door close gently. I was alone. I sat down 
in front of my desk and stared at the tulips. They were 
Darwin tulips, with long sterns and beautiful crowns. 
They made me think of Jenny and that I should never see 
her again. I had lied to Colonel Radnor when I had told 
him that I wanted to spare her. 

I doubted very much if Jenny would have come, even 
if she had known that I was to die. It was too late now for 
explanations, too late to regain what we had lost. Jenny 
did not love me any longer. She had wanted to leave me. 
She had told me so, but once, and at this moment it did 
not seem so very long ago, she had said that life without 
me would be unbearable. 


Chapter 2 

She was sitting on one of those silly little folding chairs 
artists carry' around, when I saw her first. She was so 
engrossed in her work that she did not notice right away 
that I was trying to flirt with her, and when finally, feeling 
that I was interestedly watching her, she looked up in mv 
direction, her face was completely blank. Just another 
idle man was what she thought, she told me later—a peep¬ 
ing lorn. A little old woman across the street was selling 
flowers and I went over and bought all the tulips she hack 

^ r ‘ cd , the bQuquet back to the silent, serious girl, and 
dropped it into her lap. 6 

‘Thank you ! ’ she said in a small dark voice, with a 
deliberately polite little smile, which was nevertheless 

ever^m and r "' cnt ° n drawing, paying no attention what- 

onen and ff * r “ ched . for m V cigarette-case, snapped it 
open, and offered it to her. She shook her head, a little 
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impatiently, waving me aside with her left hand, and 
searched for an eraser to correct a line. 

Undisturbed by the traffic all around her, bicycles and 
cars, there she sat in the market-place and went on work¬ 
ing. I perched on one of the steps that led up to the great 
St. Bavo Church, so that every time she looked up her eyes 
would have to meet mine. The third time her glance fell 
on me she spoke. 

‘ Don’t cross your legs,’ she said. ‘ And move a little 
bit more to the left. That’s it. Thank you.’ 

It was a lovely day in the beginning of May with a sky 
so high and forget-me-not blue one really could believe in 
happiness. From inside the church came the faint singing 
of the choirboys practising, high young voices ringing out 
like tender bells. The light-green leaves of the trees around 
the square were so young with spring they seemed to be 
little flags hung into the lovely air to celebrate some secret 
joy. 

Jenny wore no hat. It was lying beside her, a big hat of 
white straw. Her dress was hidden under a rather ample 
faded blue smock. Her hair was chestnut brown with little 
red lights in it where the sun met it and very curly right 
over her high round forehead. I don’t remember how 
long I sat there, acting as her model, gazing at her, Absent- 
mindedly I watched the people who passed the entrance of 
the restaurant across the street, and an old man with his 
push-cart from which he sold bits of herring to eat the way 
one eats macaroni in Italy, lifting them up between two 
fingers and then letting them drop into the mouth. I felt 
happy and relaxed. I had stopped thinking. The danger 
of war or invasion seemed very far away. After all the 
Germans had said that even to think of such possibilities was 
ridiculous. Well, perhaps it was. The troubles at my 
office faded into insignificance. Nothing very much 
mattered—no, not even this delightful girl on the ugly 
folding chair. She too seemed to belong to the spring, and 
to this particular hour. 

Once she got up and stretched herself, yawning without 
covering her mouth. Her teeth were small, very white 
yet a trifle irregular, but in some strange way this softened 
the seriousness of her rather firmly set lips. She bent down 
and picked up a paper bag. I watched her unwrapping a 
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sandwich and some oranges. I got up and walked over to 
her. She shook her head before I could speak. 

‘ I never eat a real luncheon,’ she said. ‘ So don't bother 
to invite me.’ 

She spoke English taking it for granted I understood. 

‘ You arc an American,’ I said. 

She nodded. Her nose crinkled up with gay laughter. 

‘ And long enough in Europe to know that with you llirting 
is just like taking one’s hat off to a lady.’ 

I made a rather stupid remark about American girls in 
Europe, just to keep the conversation going, but she didn't 
say very much and after a little while, during which 1 tried 
very hard to admire her drawing, I went away. 

I met her again the same evening, at a party given by a 
friend of mine, a former judge appointed to the Inter¬ 
national Court at The Hague. Ventncr van dcr Linde was 
more than fifteen years my senior and had once been my 
professor at the University of Leyden. A tall and heavily 
built man he was, with the looks of a fisherman from West 
Friesland, with slow, sure, heavy movements but a bril¬ 
liantly sharp manner of speech. He had one of.the 
best minds of the country. Anyone was proud to be his 
friend. 

It turned out that he had known Jenny for almost two 
years, nearly all the time she had spent in Europe. Her 
name was Jennifer Latham. She had been living in San 
Francisco, where her family had moved after they had lost 
most of their money in the crash of 1929. 

Going into dinner I saw by the little cards, leaning 
against the stems of the dark-green wineglasses, that I was 
sitting at her right. 

‘ So you arc a lawyer too,’ Jenny said, unfolding her 
napkin. X entner, she went on, 4 has mentioned your 
name several times. Only the other week-end when we 
all drove out to Alkmaar for the cheese auction he wanted 
you to join us, but he couldn’t get hold of you. You had 
been called to Parliament.! 

‘ Doesn’t that make you rather believe in fate ? ’ I 
answered, not being very original. 

To my surprise she blushed and I could see she knew she 
was blushing and that it embarrassed her. 

Why, Miss Latham,’ I said, ‘ so you knew all the time 
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who I was ! Was that why you wanted to make a drawing 
of me ? ’ 

* Ventner thinks the world of you,’ she told me. ‘ He 
thinks that you are one of the most brilliant young lawyers 
in the Netherlands, that you will be in the Cabinet soon. 
Yes, he told me quite a lot about you. He even showed 
me some snapshots of you. It was easy to recognize you.’ 

All of a sudden I remembered that once when I was on 
my way to Paris Ventner had mentioned a girl I ought to 
know, studying there at the £cole des Beaux-Arts under 
Goudrot. * A charming young friend of mind and very 
gifted, I understand. Ran into her during my trip home 
from America. Wim and you would like her.’ 

Somehow I had lost the address Ventner had given me. 
But >vhy had he never mentioned that she was here ? 
What had he been afraid of? 

Her long slender arm, so close to mine, was golden with 
sun and salt air. There were some small freckles right on 
the tip of her nose. The conversation everywhere at the 
table was gay and noisy ; all were obeying a silent com¬ 
mand not to discuss politics, not even to mention them, 
dismissing the imminent danger of war for the sake of one 

carefree evening. - _ t 

‘ Miss Latham,’ I said, ‘ may I ask you one question ? ’ 
Jenny turned her lovely head to me, her eyes said yes. 
Her eyes were grey, with a nearly black circle around the 

iris. 

‘ Would you marry me ? ’ I said. 

‘ Yes,’ said Jenny. 

I must have looked very startled, I was hearing her laugh 
for the first time—laughter in the minor it could have been 
called. A Mozart might have been able to put it into 
notes so clear, so subtle, that it would never be forgotten. 

‘ But,’ I said, * you don’t know me. Don’t you want 
time to think it over ? Or arc you just pulling my leg ? j 

Her mouth became serious again. ‘ I am not joking,’ 
she said, ‘ and I don’t need time to think it over because 
there is not so much time left anyhow, is there ? ’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ I asked, slightly taken aback. 

She lowered her voice. ‘ You are a captain in the 
Reserve,’ she said. ‘ We don’t know what will happen, 
do we ? Germany will declare war and you will be called. 
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If you like me enough to ask me to marry you, why should 
I . . .’ She hesitated. ‘Only,’ she said, ‘ you don't need 
to marry me.’ Her voice died away now completely, and 
she lifted her glass and drank all the champagne in it. 

‘ It’s all Ventner’s fault,’ she said. * He made me fall 
in love with you. The little stories he told about you. 
You and Wim. I’ve never met YVim and 1 don’t want to, 
either. You stand for the same principles I stand for, you 
have the same point of view, you like the same things I 
like.’ 

‘ And if Ventner is wrong ? If I am not what he thinks 
I am, if . . .’ 

‘ I’ll take the chance,’ she said, and then she smiled 
again. ‘ Aren’t you reversing the parts, Jonkheer van 
Rinnekom ? ’ she asked teasingly. ‘ After all, it was you 
who started all this. ... I never thought you would.’ 

‘ I shouldn’t have,’ I said. ‘ It’s irresponsible, selfish, 
and, yes, hysterical.’ I knew why Ventner had kept silent 
about Jennifer Latham’s presence in my country. He had 
anticipated, certainly feared, the thing I had just done. 

No man has the right to implicate a woman when con¬ 
ditions are what they happen to be at this moment.’ 

It s what usually happens, isn’t it though ? ’ said Jenny. 

‘ War marriages. Some of them end happily though. 
Well, never mind, skip it.’ 

‘ How old are you ? ’ I asked. 

‘Twenty-three,’ said Jenny, ‘and I’ m fivc-foot-fivc, 

x>r^o IC ^ P ounc * s > was born in Oregon, went to school at 
Miss Smith’s, graduate from Vassar three years ago, studied 
painting i n New York, then went abroad. And my present 
address is the Wcstcrhout Hotel in Haarlem.’ 

Still I was not certain if she wasn’t pulling my leg. 

You are very much to the point, aren’t you ? ’ 1 said. 

Her eyes grew suddenly seriously large and almost black 
with sincerity. 

It’s all that matters,’ she answered, ‘ and it saves a lot 
oi time. 

‘ I love you,’ I told her, raising my glass to her. 

1 wanted you to say that,’ said Jenny, and she sighed. 

Next morning I called for her in my car. 

She surprised me by being ready and was waiting for 
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me in the small, rather dark lobby of the old-fashioned 
guest-house where she had chosen to live. 

Hullo,’ was all she said when she saw me, and she 
handed me her suitcase and rather shabby raincoat. 

We didn’t talk very much till we had left Amsterdam 
behind. Whenever we had to wait for a drawbridge to 
let us pass over a canal I looked at her in the mirror of the 
car. She wore light-blue faded slacks and a white shirt 
under her yellow cardigan that left her throat free. Some¬ 
how she looked younger to me than the day before. At 
this moment she seemed such a child that I began to feel 
responsible for her in a way I had never felt about anyone 
before. 

‘ I didn’t think you would come,’ I told her when we 
had reached the open road, driving along between the 
dikes. ‘ Somehow I expected you to phone early this 
morning and tell me that you had slept on it and woke up 
realizing the whole thing was crazy.’ 

‘ I know it’s crazy,’ said Jenny and began to hum a little 
tune. She leaned back, resting her head in the corner 
formed by the window and seat, and looked up into the 
sky, a.Ruysdael sky if there ever was one, full of clouds 
with which a tender wind played catch-as-catch-can. On 
our left we passed a very old man, leaning on his high 
stick, who stood watch over his sheep grazing on the marshy 
country, his knitting dangling from idle hands, his dog 
lying close beside him. An old mill, all wheels going as in 
slow motion, came into sight and disappeared. On our 
right were the high dunes, covered with little white blos¬ 
soms, just ready to break into full blossom. Behind the 
dunes was the sea, invisible, but we could smell it and taste 
the salt on our lips. 

* Let me know when you get tired,’ said Jenny. ‘ I’ll 
take over the wheel. I am a pretty good driver. I think 
I drove my first car when I was only twelve.’ 

She lighted a cigarette and was silent again. It sur¬ 
prised me that she didn’t ask where we were going and I 
told her so. 

‘ Does it matter ? ’ she asked. 

‘ Jenny,’ I said, ‘ you are not doing all this just for the 
lark of it, are you ? I mean just because it is not the con¬ 
ventional thing and quite romantic and the sort of thing 
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a young American girl might want to have happen to her 
in Europe ? ’ 

‘ She wouldn’t expect a dull Dutchman to behave the 
way you do,’ she laughed. But then she grew serious. 

I am quite romantic and quite sentimental and maybe 
quite careless to a certain extent, but you see, Ruis, some¬ 
how I know that times where one can afford to be senti¬ 
mental and romantic will pretty soon cease to exist ... so 

I seized the opportunity. Otherwise . . She stopped 
abruptly. 1 r 

‘ Otherwise ? ’ 

If I hadn t met you I would have gone back to America 
any ay now, she said. ‘ I am not very interested in 
politics, but the tilings you hear, in conversations, on the 
air, the things you read about, the things you sense, all of 
them make you want to be back where you belong.’ 
^stepped on the brakes so hard that the car skidded. 

I hen you shouldn’t marry a Dutchman. If you marry 
me you marry my country, too ’ 

love' your'countiy.’" J ' nny ' ‘ if 1 dld "’‘ feel that 1 
We drove in silence. The wind played with the clouds 
whfc C h S huL W on a h Car T ng T hcavy water-filled palls 

voice thar n Jh ChainS fr T the sli & hll Y curved wooden 
After 7 f WOre a , CrOSS hcr Moulders passed our way 
After Zandvoort we had turned inland, driving along \ 

rather dcsei-tecl sandy road which led between fhe dunes 
owards Leyden. The famous heavy cattle stood grazing 
m pastures a little distance from us. g 21 " g 

My htfart was heavy. 

I wish I had met you years ago ’ I s-iiH ‘ a» ^ »• 
when there was still hope left for peace.’ t,mC 

my e iips y SHted an ° thC ‘' c ‘S arctte and pushed it between 
heS* ShC aSked> ‘ Wi “ Ho,land be able to defend 

^houtdtS l to e tn d vade V n V s e .' VOUld ^ cha "« * ™cr 

4 Will you fight ? ” 

than kS a' V couple' V of C weeks^' U Eve r C s'' ' ^ ^ ^ l ° n ^ 

declared we’ve done evLll k. thc war has becn 

done everything possible, strengthened our 
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lines. Our system of flooding protected us as long as the 
enemy couldn’t use the skies for invasion. Our cities are 
built on water. We have no air shelters. What chance 
have we ? ’ 

‘ What will happen then ? ’ 

We had left The Hague behind us, and were approaching 
Delft. 

‘ The Netherlands,’ I said, ‘have been invaded and 
conquered before—by the Spanish, the French. For us 
thfe real war always started when the war for the enemy 
was more or less finished. Our eternal war : freedom, 
liberty, the right to govern ourselves, to be able to express 
our individuality. The Netherlands might be forced to 
their knees but our people will never cease to fight for 
their rights, to throw out the invaders—to rid themselves 
once and for all of the conqueror.’ 

‘The Germans are supposed to have massed troops at 
the frontiers,’ said Jenny. Her voice was low and small. 
I didn’t know her well enough to know whether she was 

frightened ,or not. . . . . , T 

« Yes,’ I said, ‘ any day now the storm might break. l 

turned the car back into the direction we had just come 


fVo iii 

‘ What are you doing ? ’ asked Jenny and looked up 
from the map she was holding on her knees. ‘ There is 

Rotterdam just in front of us.’ 

« I am going to drive you back to Haarlem, drop you 
at your hotel, see to it that you pack your trunks, and get 
you on a boat, the next boat back to America.’ 

Tenny sat very quiet. I looked at her, but I couldn t 
make out her expression ; save for a little muscle twitching 
right above her mouth nothing betrayed her thoughts. 

‘ Let’s go on ! ’ she said, after a while. She turned her 
head so that she could look straight into my eyes. What 
you mean, Ruis, is that once the Germans have taken 
Holland, you are going to fight them your own way with 
every means possible. What you mean to tell me is that 
you wouldn’t go away, would leave if you had a chance 
to escape, but would stay to carry on, the way you Dutch 

always have.’ 

‘ I couldn’t do anything else, I said. .. . 

Jenny began to smile ; the little muscle stopped twitch- 
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mg ca ug ht in her silent laughter. ‘ I am with you, Ruis, 
whole hog, as we say. And now don’t let’s talk about it 
any more. Maybe it will come tomorrow, maybe next 
week, maybe next month—we’ll face it as well as we can 
when it s happening. Don’t let’s worry now, let’s be happv 
as long as we can.’ 1 1 

, * SWU £ g t J he c , ar ar °und once more : past I'eyenoord we 

* nd * cross the Moerdyk, which leads 
er the Hollandsch Diep and where only a week later 

Bei nn 7 StS bCtr n yCd thcil fatherla " d - Then through 

Wafcheren U 1 7 ? rcached our goal, the island of 

Valcheren, and turned sharply to the north-east just before 

he well-known little Zeeland town of Middelburg, to get 

‘s manv"i/ E Sma “ Vi "T 1 had cl > osc '> us io spend 

as many days in as might be left to us. 

and in th . rou ^! 1 at thc moment we entered Veere 

than I d g ° W « he , town was more beautiful to me 

n the world where 6 H U b , Cf0rC - T ° me ,hcie is country 
' ld whcrc he sk ‘es can make such a difference to 

charm then" 5 , T the Nethe 'lands. All the lovely quie° 

still standing along .he lo'ne and f . 1 ’ CaU 1 iful home, 

1 =■*1 

times and things fo >g lostTdM^^t'fort oiteT "“h' 6 * 5 ° f 

home: rnd C ont 1 wudec fi ks Cd m 'en th &hin « r “ d 

b °Th(fsma U hou fat >°ung sSps" Cl,, ' d '' Cn 

big sail-boats string to andTro inT^rl 11 ** ai ' d 
the first time thc English ■ , n gentle waves. For 

Veere’s seasonal population we^missi b ^. OTne P ai t of 

some children, so frenuemK- 7 . J ng th,s V car » and 

for stray artists nearly all Af to P ose as models 

understanding English^ snrm hem speaking or at least 
foreigner, offering her ,» V nded Jenny, so obviously a 

countless sparrows before I ’had timeto’restue'her. 8 
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We took two rooms and I sat on the edge of my bed, 
watching Jenny unpack the few things we had brought. 

‘When do we get married ? ’ she asked, and started 
brushing her hair with swift, forceful strokes. 

‘ That’s up to you,* I told her. ‘ On Monday there 
won’t be any charge for it, it’s the people’s wedding day. 
On Wednesday they may ask for a small amount and the 
Commissioner will put on his second-best clothes and his 
speech will be a little bit longer. On Fridays only very 
rich people marry and the Commissioner will wear his 
gala suit, striped trousers, cutaway, and the whole business, 
and hold a private ceremony. Today is Saturday. 

‘ On Monday then,’ said Jenny, and smiled amusedly. 

I went over to the old town house to file our application 
for Monday’s wedding and stopped on my way home in a 
little shop where one could buy almost anything boots 
and sails, hooks and preserves, fish and costumes. I had 
not been to Veere for quite a time—not since YVim left, to 
be exact—but I had spent many a summer during my 
childhood on this island, in Middelburg and Domburg an 
later, when Wim inherited his grandmothers house in 
Veere. The shop for me was filled with memories, so long 
unsought after ; and the owner, Klaas, one of the wealthiest 
men in the neighbourhood, recognized me at once. I 
bought some honey cake for Jenny and a bag of can ^ ^ 
only g existed in two colours, blue for the boys and orange 
for the girls—the kind that is presented lavishly to the 

rhildren whenever a child is born. . , 

‘ What about war ? What do you think the chance 

are ? ’ asked old Klaas while I picked out a dark-red cora 

chain three strings on one clasp, for Jenny. h Y f 
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former great of Zeeland in their niches, to an upper floor. 
Most of the women were dressed in their old and pictur¬ 
esque costumes. Their large white caps lent their faces a 
beauty and dignity that made Jennv gaze at them in utter 
enchantment. 

•^. a * er fhe Burgomaster insisted in having a glass of wine 
with us in celebration and led us into a small anteroom, 
where with proud solemnity he poured sparkling red wine 
into the famous Maximiliancup he had had the custodian 

take from its cherished place downstairs which served as 
the Museum. 

Jenny held the beautiful silver-gilt cup between her long 
nngers, lifting it slowly to her eyes, staring at its relief repre¬ 
senting the many domestic wars that had always shaken 

e mp ire > ed and f° u Rht by men that might have been 
Hitler s predecessors. For a second her eyes looked as 

*• ' C W ? U , d T Cp ’ but she kissed me instead, her lips 

poured for us ^ winc th ° Bur g°mastcr had 

dunes . hand in hand, till wc came 
to the h.gh dike of Veerc where we could look out to the 

XafW il’. e by a i? s d e 1 f° f N ° r ' h BeVC ‘ a " d ™ " 

‘This then is the place you took 
said. 

‘ Which others ? ’ I asked. 

i J. he ones you loved before me.’ 

You sound callous ! 1 I said. 

, Her nose crinkled up like a baby’s 
1 have no right to be, naturally' not. 

• ^ U IS 


the others to,’ she 


I am,’ she said— 
Are you jealous, 


?Sf d , at he J- ‘ 1 kn ow so little about you ’ I said 

we ? • she ImiTed ■ I^Tlad 1 about ““h °‘ h er, won’t 

me instead of our having ,ad Tl h ? re ‘° marr h 

about. They would hive A 1 of People to bother 

wouldn’t they ? \Ve should » ^ , mc In d be Hague, 
to get acquaimed.’ W haVe had 50 much less time 

the'oKL ba t;d cit^T . f\/ e a g host tower of 
dear wmd-sw™, skv cas, n^ ° fVcere s ‘°° d against the 
like shadows ovcr^S mCm ° neS Zeeland’s history 
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I called van der Linde on the phone, told him about 
Jenny and myself. He seemed to be glad that we had done 
such a hasty madcap thing, and wished us all the luck in 
the world. Jenny had cabled her parents and had received 
a reply that indicated they wanted us to spend our honey¬ 
moon, at least, in America. 

‘ If you really don’t mind, let’s stay here for a few more 
days,’ I said. ‘ VVim is due to land in Vlissingen on 
Friday. I want so much for you both to meet.* 

* He’s your best friend, isn’t he ? ’Jenny said. ‘ Ventner 
told me a lot about him. Sometimes I feel a little jealous.* 

I started telling Jenny about Wim, how we had gone to 
school together and later had studied at the same univer¬ 
sities, Leyden and Utrecht and Berlin—and even at Har¬ 
vard and at the Sorbonne, though Wim was only interested 
in hydraulic engineering and I in history, languages, and 
jurisprudence ; and how later, when my parents died in 
an airplane crash, we had lived together during summers 
up here in his grandmother’s house, during winters in mine, 
or wherever we happened to be. Wim was Ventner van 
der Linde’s only nephew and they loved each other almost 
as if they had been father and son. Jenny lay silent listen¬ 
ing to me, caressing my hand which she held between her 

fingers. . . , . 

She was tubbing herself when a wire arrived lor me. 

My orders to report for military service at once. I was to 
join my unit by tomorrow morning. I was a captain in 
the Reserve of the Royal Guards. 

Jenny’s lips went white when I told her. 

‘ I didn’t expect this quite so soon ! ’ she said. 

‘ I should have been called long before,’ I said. It was 
only my job in the State Department that spared me up till 

now.’ < T 

* Ruis,’ said Jenny, as we were heading back home, i 

am very happy we have had these few days. 

‘ Darling,’ I told her, ‘ the best thing would be if you 
would follow your parents’ wish and take the next boat 
back to the United States. There is one leaving tomorrow 


from Rotterdam. I. . .’ . . .. 

She shook her head, staring out of the window into the 

darkness. The night was full of noises of wind and the 

thunder of the sea, and the gulls flying low landward, the 
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rumbling of carriages, the marching of feet, the swish of 
cars that we could hear passing us. 

‘ No,’ said Jenny. ‘ I’ll wait for you, Ruis.’ 

I stood beside her. Her hand rested with slight com¬ 
forting pressure on my shoulder. ‘ I’ll go straight to your 
house, the house I have never seen, and shall start living 
there. It’s my home now. I can go on with my studies 
and do some work in between. Ventncr is too old to be 
called up. He will look after me. There are several 
friends too I have made during my stay here. After all 
I ve lived in Holland now for nearly six weeks ! I won’t 
be lonely. I won’t be frightened.’ 

‘ You don’t know what war means, even though you 
were in France during all those last months. You don’t 

know what occupation means. Please leave. Leave right 
away, Jenny.’ 

• * No ~ hush »’ said Jenny. ‘Stop ! I won’t ! I thought 
it was all settled. 1 know it would make you feel better, 
but think of me three thousand miles away not knowing 

what is happening to you. I promise I’ll be sensible and 
do what Ventncr advises.’ 

Once we stopped at a small inn. Several cars and 

waTfill!l' VCr( ;, parkcd r ln 1 f* 0 » t of it. Inside, the main rooms 
was fdled with men of all ages and rank, all in uniform ; the 

the fie?^ ng 5 0t at ,? 1 V ike Germans » though they wore 
the field-grey and steel helmets ; the marines in dark blue 

heir caps without the French pompon and no ribbon 

naming their ships, merely the words ‘ Royal Marines ’ 

Even some sailors from merchant ships were there especi- 

aHy trained for our colonies, the Dutch East Indies P 

1 he atmosphere was extremely tense. For almost nine 

months now everybody had discussed the inevitable 

spring offensive the Germans would launch Well it was 

SI h nOW - Would Hi,lcr rcal 'y in vade Ho Und or 
anX c S re:e?° ffee ^ “ We gin, 

‘ A t least go back to France,’ I told Tennv « p. • •„ 

b % s , * quite some time to ®mc ’ J Y ' PanS w, “ 
She didn t even answer. Only when we went out did 
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she speak. ‘ You had better get some sleep, Ruis. Let 
me drive.’ v 

In the early dawn we reached Amsterdam. 

I woke up to find Jenny driving carefully as fast as she 
could, tears, that she didn’t trouble to wipe away, streaming 
down her face. But we had no time left to ourselves for 
we arrived at my house in the Heeren Gracht. 

‘ Don’t let’s wake the servants,’ Jenny said when I 
turned my key in the old-fashioned lock. She stood there 
in front of the old house, glancing across the canal that ran 
parallel to it a few feet away, and she was trembling with 
cold and tension. I forgot to pick her up and carry her 
over the threshold. I went in first and she followed me 
up the staircase into my rooms, started to pack my things 
right away, jotting down notes in between about certain 
belongings I told her had to be looked after. 

• I won’t come to the station,’ she told me while I 
changed. ‘ I’ll just pretend you are leaving for the office 
and that you will be back in the afternoon or that I might 
even meet you for lunch. Would you take me to the 
Warmond ? You see I am very sentimental. Ruis, tell 
me one thing. Why did you ever want to marry me ? ^ 
‘ Because I fell in love with you the moment I saw you, 

I said. ‘ It’s not a very adult thing to do ; nevertheless, 1 

could not help it.’ . . , , • • 

‘ And I always thought it was just a fairy tale, said 

Jenny. 

On Friday night I managed to call Vcntner van der 
Linde from Rotterdam. There was no time to give expla- 
nations or to use big words. ‘ Try to get over to England, 
I told him, ‘ or to France. Don’t ask qucst. 0 ns~-j,;std o n t 
stay a minute longer in Amsterdam. Make Jenny go, 
make her leave under all circumstances. Leave . 

‘ Don’t worry,’ said Ventner in a small hoarse voice. 

* Don’t worry, Ruis.’ 
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On Saturday I was ordered to take my men and leave for 
the German border. During the night we took up positions 
in the little village of Lent. Across the Waal River we 
could see the town of Nijmegen built on its seven hills 
which had known so many bloody battles. The Romans 
had built it. The Spanish had conquered it, then the 
French. Two hours later, just as dawn was breaking, the 
mighty bells of the old Stefan Church began to ring. The 
Germans were coming. They came from out of the clouds. 
They grew from out of the soil ; they swam through the 
flooded country and the sun rose to see us fighting against 
overwhelming odds. The blitz ! But throughout the 
country the appeasers, who had seen the thunderstorm 
rise, had wisely put up lightning rods so that the blitz 
could not hit them too badly, had turned traitors and fifth 
columnists ; and only the little people who still believed 
in democracy were hurt. 

I remember the shell that burst right in front of me, and 
my badly wounded lieutenant trying to drag me out of the 
lines of the onrushing tanks. Then all of a sudden every- 
thing grew very quiet.- 


my 

see 


I woke up in a small white room, empty except for 
bed and a chair. Through the open window I could 
t * 1 ^ r 5 rown °f a tree, its leaves heavy with dust. 

Those leaves were fully grown ! 

1 tn u d u t0 j 1 up , but somehow 1 could not manage it. I 
was all bandaged up, except for my arms. My hands 

mnrh Cred r nder ‘l 16 thin covcrs > trying to feel how 
much was left of me. I was all there 

n J.v 'IT S T rc w Ily S rown ! My head swam, I could 
not tlunk cleariy My eyes hurt, the blood hummed in my 

ears, and I could feel that I was perspiring all over I 

forced my eyes open again, searching the wall; the windows 

for any SIgn that might tell me where I was. 

direction C Th e T ‘\" d 1 t !', icd , to turn head in her 
ection. Though she walked gently across the bare 

floor her steps sounded like cannon-shots to me 

Don t move, she said in German.' ‘ Don’t move, you 
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have been very ill. We thought you wouldn’t make it. 
Lie still, don’t move. You have been very badly hurt.’ 

‘ What day is it ? ’ 

‘ Thursday,’ she said, and felt my pulse. 

‘ I didn’t mean that. I meant what date ? ’ 

She hesitated ; finally she said, ‘ The first week of July.’ 

‘ Where am I ? ’ I asked, not yet grasping the fact that 
I had spent more than seven weeks in bed. 

‘ You are not supposed to know,’ she said. 

Has anyone got in touch with my family ? Do they 
know where I am ? ’ 

‘ No communication allowed,’ she said. 

She went over to the window and lowered the shade. 
‘ Try to go to sleep,’ she said, and left the room. I was a 
prisoner then, I thought, and strangely enough did go to 
sleep. 

It took three days for my brain to start working clearly 
again, four days till I could manage to sneak out of bed 
arid drag myself over to the window. A little distance 
away a river flowed through the flat countryside and right 
across it I could see the old squat walls that surrounded 
the whole town. I knew then where I was—Zons—a little 
town on the lower Rhine, on German territory. 

After that I started thinking of Jenny. Where was she ? 
What had happened to her ? I tried to imagine her during 
those first days, after I had left her alone in my house at 
Heeren Gracht, the old house my family had owned for 
generations. I saw her walking through the rooms, trying 
to find out what my former life had been like, trying to 
talk to the servants. To old Hendrikje, the former maid of 
my mother, to Mels the manservant, and most of all 
to my old nurse, the Baboe, who had come back from Java 
with the family to Europe to take care of the small boy and 


only child. . , 

Back to my memory came the quarrels I had had with 

my father, who wanted his son, very naturally, to become 
a business man, to take over, eventually, the big firm one 
of his ancestors had founded, and which was built com¬ 
pletely on our holdings in the Dutch East Indies. But my 
ambition had had another goal, probably having found its 
roots in the conditions under which I had grown up ; 1 
realized very strongly that politics in my time played a 
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more decisive part than ever before if one wanted to avoid 
a second world war. So I chose a diplomatic career, 
studying jurisprudence, history, and languages. I was 
appointed as soon as I had taken my degrees to the State 
Department in The Hague. Undoubtedly Jenny would 
have heard of all these tilings from Hcndrikjc and Mels, 
who, after my parents’ tragic death, had simply transferred 
the devotion they had felt towards them to me. 

There came the day when the quiet, efficient nurse put 
a newspaper on my bed. ‘ You are well enough to read 
now, she said. ‘ Isn’t it marvellous—we have conquered 
France. It won’t take long now, and Germany will rule 
the world.’ 

While I had been unconscious, the Germans had invaded 
Holland and Belgium, had marched into Paris, were 
holding the French coast for the big task of defeating 
England. 


And then came the day when I was allowed to get up 
and sit in a chair, and after three more days’ time I tried 
to walk again leaning on the arm of my nurse, who took 
me downstairs into the garden. There were a lot of con¬ 
valescents, who would have to learn to walk again, lying in 
deck-chairs on the terrace. Most of them were Germans. 

week later I was again led downstairs, this time into 
an austere, chilly office. 

We arc sending a group of Dutch prisoners home to¬ 
morrow, the man sitting there said ; ‘ it’s the last batch 

vm, v Cn !i Y ° U ma 7 JO,n thc Hcrr van Rinnekom. I hope 
you will not complain about the treatment you received ’ 

as wel Ts^di^t tT u'° Ugh nml< l ss spectacles. He knew 

nnrJ 7k V !?}■ Had bccn trcalcd with utmost generosity 
once they had discovered that they had brought a dying 

i Chlnd - hcir HnCS and had identified me g 

dows b h™ w ack 5 urta,ns tightly drawn across the win- 
STi brough * U L S . homc - Those curtains were the only 
mgs new and shiny about it, otherwise it was just an old 
ommbus, rumbhng along at a slow pace. Every t me 

«iW2 WHS 
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war equipment I had seen them use. We were about forty 
men, guarded by two soldiers in the front and in the rear. 
They were young soldiers with round soft faces. As yet 
no battle had left a scar on them. For these boys war 
seemed still like child’s play. Their Fuehrer had said, 
‘ We are going to invade Holland, Belgium, France,’ and 
it had been done with so little hardship. To conquer the 
world seemed easy to them ; perhaps they were even 
wondering why it hadn’t been done before. They sang 
almost the whole way. 

The others, my countrymen, sat in deep silence. Some 
came from camps, some like me had been just released 
from hospitals. There was no joy on their faces. They 
were going home, yes, but to a country that was no longer 

ruled by one of their own. 

At the frontier at Venlo the bus stopped. One by one 
we had to file out and pass by an officer who now took over 
control. He had been handed our papers and he called 
our names one by one, comparing the photograph on the 
identification card with each face, asking all sorts of routine 
questions—name and place of birth, age, profession, and 
so on. Then we got aboard again and were driven across 
the border. There we left the bus and were herded to¬ 
gether in a room, where another officer took charge of us. 
After some more red tape he told us that we were free 
go to our homes, that he hoped we would live m P ea cc with 
the new rulers, that the Fuehrer and those now in authority 
in our country were trying to do their_ very bes ' foru3a ^ 
that therefore any criticism, any Meeker*, w ° u “ h*ve the 
severest consequences, and that any disregard for the new 
established order would be punished with imprisonment 

° r After that! we were shown the door, led through a barbed- 
wire courtyard and through a gate and ac.ually found 

P“'\ - ”mre W- 
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men were concerned, only sensing that whatever one could 
say could only be wrong. Besides, there was always the 
suspicion that any one of us might be a spy, sent among 
us to inform on the others. 

We trooped across the guarded bridge and into the city 
on the right bank of the broad River Maas, but once we 
had entered it our little group dissolved. One by one the 
men disappeared, swallowed up into one of the narrow 
streets, stopping in front of a restaurant, walking into the 
church, into a shop to buy tobacco or into one of the old 
gable-roofed houses. 

I went to the station and waited on the platform for the 

next train to Amsterdam. There were a lot of Germans 

in military and police uniforms, but nobody bothered 
me. 


The train took almost four hours longer than it had 
previously needed to cover the distance of 170 miles. It 
was late in the afternoon when I reached Amsterdam. 

I went straight to Ventner van der Linde’s house, so 
ike that of my parents, a very old house with an elegant 
high-gabled roof. The big elms in front of it threw their 
shadows over the entrance. I banged the bronze knocker 
against its bronze plate. There was no answer. The only 
sign of life was the big fat cat that lay behind the closed 
kitchen window and now fled with one swift movement. 

I knocked again. After a long while I heard steps and 
a voice asking what I wanted. * 

‘Mijnheer van der Linde,’ I said, ‘it’s urgent.’ 

I he door was opened by Ventncr’s housekeeper, Mies 

Uule white t cao° l r n h e5SCd , entirely in black ' e « c P‘ fora 
a „' hl ca P °P hc \ S rc Y hair. She stood there staring 

at me w.th eyes that didn't seem to be able to focus She 
to her." 600 ®™ 26 mC ’ n °‘ eVen my voice s °unded familiar 

of'^d^r^: 1 tit’’ H^fri ^ ^ aU 

S 1 S“‘r, t S° She S .:oUed 0 a r tmea a g a b in: 
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I followed her into the big wide kitchen, so typical of 
Dutch homes, with blue-and-white checked curtains at the 
windows, the large tiled fireplace with the heavy shiny 
copper spoons and other kitchen utensils hanging right and 
left. 

Somehow I had known that I should never see Ventner 
van der Linde again. 

« He committed suicide the day the Germans marched 
into our city.’ 

He like myself had chosen to live in Amsterdam, prefer¬ 
ring the vital international atmosphere of this city to the 
slightly quieter royal air of The Hague. Neither of us 
had minded at all the little inconveniences of having to 
travel every morning and evening for fifty minutes. Those 
short hours had given us many an opportunity for delightful 


conversations. . , D 

‘ I tried to do the same,’ old Mies went on. out .... 

I guess it takes more courage than I’ve got.’ 

She began to cry, sobbing with suppressed anxiety and 

^Don’t,’ I said. ‘ Don’t, Mies.’ But I felt very much 
then like a small boy who wanted to put his head on some¬ 
one’s shoulder and do the same. 

After a while I asked her if she knew what had happened 
,0 my Wife. She just shook her head. ‘ I don’t know. I 

d0 " mie'd'to^an' some old friends, sitting in V ^ ntn "’* 
library in front of his desk, staring at the old sllve £. b ° x 
used rn hold the heavy black cigars he was forb.dden to 

smoke, but could never resist. None of th ® ZTndand 
called answered. They all seemed to have leftTor England 

or France. With one of them Jenny would P r °hably 

jsssr, 

gss-r'tBSrJi’Si: » 

"S' fhad"hardly ««- *, jgg 

s? jaws ssrasru-’S ••«• 
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stranger standing there. ‘ Why don’t you ring ? How¬ 
ever did you get in ? The door was locked. What do 
you want here ? ’ 

‘ It’s only I, Mels,’ I said. 

Before he could answer a dark silent little figure appeared 
from nowhere, flying down the staircase that swung with an 
elegant wide curve into the hall—moving so swiftly and 

quietly that one could hardly see her shadow on the white 
walls. 

‘ 1 knew all along that you were still alive,’ a deep low 
voice said. Two small brown hands reached out for me, 
took hold of me, and my old Baboe held me in her arms! 
Once she had worn a neat blue dress, a white apron and 
cap, but now in her old age she had returned to the costume 
of her native island. She made a sign over me, mumbling 
somethmg in Javanese which I didn’t understand. Then 
she lifted her thin old hands as though in prayer, forming 
with them the roof of a house. The same old gesture she 
used to make whenever I returned from school. 

She threw her head back, her long golden ear-rings 
dancing °n each side of her face, and, looking up at me she 
said in her almost monotonous voice 

d ‘ rty ,' . Vc ry dirty indeed, and you smell 

ad d theri ^ 3 ba S r ady f ° r y ° U in no ' Don’t 

tand there staring, Mels, get moving. Get the lonkhcer 

bra . nd y-’ She clapped her hands Sg" 

thin hollow noise, and was gone in a flash. b 

ov,r M m K VCd / IOng thc haI1 011 l *ptoe, looking back at me 
over his broad square shoulders, as if he were afraid T 

might vanish the moment he took his eyes oV me 

!= 

filled with daisies The o d gAndfa he" T ? hinCSC tab ‘ C ' 

* b „r = 

^ng h fro m 0 n the h higfcenrn ttl 

candles in allitshundreds^' g ‘ hc brillia "« ° f many 
Suddenly I faced myself in of . mastc rly cut glass. 

in Vienna tha hu~osite the ^^ 1 "'" 0 ^ 1 had b °W b ' 
of my own appearanVKe 
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I was, standing in my own house. And the bewilderment 
of the discovery that war and defeat had not managed to 
touch the beauty of the furniture, nor my home, nor my 
servants, suddenly took on a symbolic meaning. All this 
around me seemed to say, ‘ Dead is only what you yourself 
let die or be destroyed.* 

‘ It’s the beard,* Mels’s voice said behind me, and he 
held out a small round silver tray with the fat Napoleon 
glass, filled to the brim with brandy. He watched me 
drink it, his eyes full of tears. When I set it back on the 
tray, he grasped my hands. And we stood there holding 
hands, without saying anything, just thinking of the many 
years we had spent in the same surroundings, of the things 
that had happened under this roof we had shared, till the 
Baboe’s voice called from upstairs that my bath was ready 

Warm towels were spread over a chair, the water smelled 
strongly of an essence only the Baboe knew how to prepare 

_a mixture of vinegar, pine needles, olive oil and sulphur. 

My dressing-gown was spread out and a pair of slippers 
stood neatly arranged on the rubber mat. How often had 
I come home after hours of sailing under a cloudy sky and 
wild winds, or exhausted from skating, racing over the 
frozen canals, to find the bath ready for me, smelling the 


wav it did now. . • 1 1 

When I was in the tub the door opened again noiselessly 

and the Baboe came in. She had tied a blue apron over 

her wide pink cotton shirt whose many folds made her 

seem so much larger than she really was. She took off her 

fantastically coloured little jacket, pushed the many small 

bracelets that covered her thin wrists back over her thin 

elbows and knelt down on the mat. Her face was so close 

I could see the little scar in her right nostril where once, 

before she came to Europe, she had worn a golden pm. 

Her large brown soft eyes were like those of a cow. 

« r et m ’ e scrub your back for you,’ she said, and some- 


m< Several times I attempted to 

hushed me. ‘ Relax,’ she wh.spered, just relax. 
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your head, wasn’t it ? Shell splinters. I am right, am I 
not? The hair has nearly grown over the scars, in a 
little while no one will be able to see them. Rest. Be 
quiet.’ 

She always knew. No one ever had to tell her what was 
going on, what had happened while she was not present. 
She sensed everything. I had never seen her make an 
error. 

‘ Baboe . . .’ 

Let me finish first, then you’ll have your supper, then 
you’ll go to bed, then you’ll have a good night’s sleep, then 
you can talk.’ 

She turned her back to me while I got out of the tub, 
then she began to dry me, her hands massaging my skin at 
the same time, getting a firm grip on my muscles through 
the rough white towel. Suddenly her hands stopped on 
my right hip. 

‘ Hurt,’ she said—‘ it will be all right, though. Don’t 
worry. And here, here a bullet went through. How thin 
you are, Ruis. We’ll have the doctor in anyhow to look 
you over and I shall mix some medicine for you that will 
give you back your strength.’ 

I went into the library, my favourite room in the entire 
house. The high walls were lined with the books which 
generations had spent collecting. They were all there • 
so were the valuable writing-desk, the old yellow vases my 
lather had brought home from a journey to China the 

picces u° f P i> nackcr the many little 

g den snuff-boxes in their show-cases. Some of them had 

been given to my ancestors by former kings of France and 
Spain and Holland, and my mother had gone on collecting 
them, spending a small fortune on them g 

Dead is only what you yourself let die or be destroved 
placed a ° f r ° SCS in of the large ^ 


H ® a , b ?£ Y 1 ’ carrying a tray. ‘ We were luckv 

Hendnkje had the hutspot on the stove ’ she said 

=; ra 

Lr it; ss" s ■»» *» ? 
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CHAPTER THREE 


The Baboe let the plate fall, carrots, potatoes, onions, 
and all. But she didn’t pay any attention to the mishap. 
She just stared at me. She shook her head. ‘ She never 
went away. Mijnheer van der Linde wanted to make her 
go to England. Hendrikje and Mels had her bags packed, 
everything was ready, but when he came for her, to take 
her away, she refused to go. She was right. I told her 
so. I told her you would come home. She never went 
away. She will be home any moment now. I sent her 
out, and asked Hendrikje to go with her. Mels is down¬ 
stairs watching for them, so he can tell her and it won’t 
be too much of a shock to her.’ 

She left me after she had picked up the broken dishes 
and carefully cleaned the Tabriz rug. I didn’t want any 
food right then. I went into the bedroom on the third floor, 
the room Jenny and I had never shared. The wide bed 
was already turned back for the night and Jenny’s night¬ 
gown lay spread out on her pillow. She had worn this 
nightgown in Veere, an American nightgown which missed 
alf the charm of its purpose. And laughingly Jenny had 
explained that she would never be able to wear French 
lingerie without feeling cheap, because she hated ruffles 
and lace on her body. 

There was a picture of me next to her bed, standing up 
against some books, without a frame or a glass to protect 
it—Just a piece of strong paper one could press against 
one’s cheek or hide under one’s pillow. There were some 
little spots like those tears might have left, and several 
cracks on it, and even a touch of lipstick. 

I walked over to the window and opened it. From heie 
I could see the small street with its cobblestones and large 
elm trees. From the Gracht came a damp little breeze, 
Mels’s shadow lay across the street, cast by the light of the 
open entrance which should have been closed. 

And suddenly I saw Jenny, and Mels leaping at her like 
a panther, stopping her dead in her tracks. She reached 
out for Hendrikje, who had started crying the moment 
Mels began to speak. 

I-stood at the head of the staircase and saw her come 
in. taking the steps two at a time. She didn’t say any¬ 
thing, just threw her arms around me. After a little while 
she whispered, ‘ Hold me. Hold me tight, R.uis. I am 
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so afraid I’m going to faint. Don’t let me faint. Don’t 
let me miss this moment I have lived for.’ 


Chapter 4 

‘ Ruts,’ said Jenny, ‘ let’s do everything possible to get 
away.’ She was sitting opposite me at breakfast in the 
dining-room. Hendrikje had just left her place at the 
side table to get some more coffee and so we were alone. 
She shivered suddenly. 

I thought I could stand almost anything. I never in 
my life was afraid, but I am now.’ She looked at me ; the 
little muscles at the right corner of her mouth began to 
twitch nervously. ‘ It’s the tension,’ she said, ‘ the tension 
I can’t stand. True they were here, checking over every¬ 
thing, very polite and correct, apologizing that they had 
to intrude, but they may come again. Tomori 'ow, if they 
want to, or the day after tomorrow or next week or next 
month. Nothing is safe from them, nothing that won’t 
belong to them if they care to have it—your house, your 
furniture, your life. I feel as if I were living on borrowed 
time, on borrowed things. Ruis, I can’t stand it any longer.’ 

No use to tell her that I had been afraid of this very 
reaction of hers, no use to blame myself for not having 
resisted her loveliness and my desire to make her my wife. 

t l. aibn £’ darbn §>’ she said, 4 I know you warned inc. 
1 know y° u II never get an exit permit. They have never 

f ny ablc ’ b ° dlcd man to leave, to get out. But 
ey let me go and somehow there will be a way for you 
to follow. YVim knows of ways.’ 

‘ Wim ? ’ I said. 

I in^V a ,T e i b !j C u’ thc n , ight you P boncd Vcntner van der 
Linde and asked him to leave. Yentncr said, “ Wim take 

a Htde clml and ^ juSt left T Wim '-Id of a boat! 

on -I frj q V! te a numbcr of P e °P ,c were to leave 

A ' T /ur SCd - , Ventner sh <>t himself, as you know 
Alter that Wim took care of me ’ ' 

Wim was here. Alive. 
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What irony that he had to come back to his country at 
a time like this ! To a country that had seemed too small 
to an adventurous boy, that always had seemed too narrow 
to hold his mapy brave and wild ideas. He never had had 
the feeling so many people have for the place of their birth. 
He had always longed for the wide-open spaces, for the 
world. The whole world was to be his, a playground for 
his restless spirit that refused to be tied down. As long as 
his grandmother, in whose house he had grown up, was 
alive, he couldn’t carry out his plans of running away, but 
as soon as she had died, just about the time he had finished 
his studies at the University of Leyden, nothing, not even 
our friendship, could hold him any longer. He had 
wanted me to join him when he went away, but I couldn’t. 
I belonged here. I felt part of the soil I had been born on, 
part of the water that flowed slowly along the Grachlen, 
part of the windy, cloudy sky above my country, part of 
the house I had lived in. I would have been lost in any 


other place, but Wim, without any roots of sentiment or 
tradition, was lost here. And all those years he had spent 
in foreign countries, forcing the wild seas to run smoothly 
into the harbours he helped build, adjusting himself with 
an ease I sometimes envied, cutting loose when necessary 
with so little trouble that it made me wonder if after all 
he really was able to feel deeply connected with anything, 
had made him like many of our men who had spent their 
lives slaving under the hot suns of southern islands with the 
one idea of saving their money to come home to their 
native land, only to find when they got home that nothing 
was as they had expected it to be. They were uprooted. 
Years of life in different climates, among different mentali¬ 
ties, had robbed them of their cradle. They were lost in 
the damp grey flats of the Netherlands, lost in the tidy 
industrious narrow-mindedness of their relatives. c 
Wim loved his country and what it stood for He, too, was 
always longing to come back to it, but he had said aga n 
and'Lain that he would just die, shrivel up like an old 
apple,If he were forced to remain indefinitely, without the 
possibility of leaving at free will on a second s notice. 
p Now he was forced to stay. To stay m a conquered 
invaded country at that, ruled by the Germans. Poor 
Wim. Fate had trapped him after all. 
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Just 


‘ He was at Rotterdam, during the bombardment, 
by a miracle he was not even wounded.’ 

‘ When did you see him last ? ’ I asked. 

Jenny smiled. ‘ I can never quite make him out. He 
is here today and gone tomorrow, he never says where he 
comes from or where he’s going. I am almost sure 
he’s . . 

‘ Hush,’ I said. 

Hendrikje entered and Jenny stopped speaking, looking 
at me slightly surprised. Only when the door closed after 
the old servant, she said, ‘ Don’t you trust them ? ’ 

‘ One never knows,’ I said. ‘ What else did Wim say ? 
Do you think we’ll see him soon ? ’ 

Jenny nodded. ‘ I’m sure he’ll come as soon as he 
can.’ 


‘Jenny,’ I said, ‘ I don’t think you will have very many 
difficulties in getting a permit.’ 

She looked at me in hurt bewilderment. 

‘ I don’t think I understand you. You didn’t mean that 
I was to go alone. You don’t think, Ruis, that I have 
waited for you all this time just to be sent home the moment 

we are together again. Don’t you know that I will never 
leave you ? ’ 

I said nothing. 

Ruis, she said, and got up and came and sat on the 
chair close beside me, putting her arm around my shoulder, 
rubbing her soft check on mine. ‘ Don’t think I have for¬ 
gotten what you once told me—that for the Dutch the war 
ahvays started only when the other thought he had already 

breath 1 Un ° W Y ° U Want to do • * •* She took a deep 

,, B , Ut what c r har ? c L e have y° u ? ’ she said. 4 You are too 
well known Jonkheer van Rinnckom.’ She smiled fleet- 
mgly. Wim said so too.’ 

So they did talk about me, Wim and Jenny, figurine out 

wo'uldTe lfC Sh °f Uld r C I* 6 ’ if 1 CamC back t0 thcm - ‘° You 
Nvould be a perfect fool to try to do something, as for in- 

sudde e nlv mm her n r ^ ^° UPS °£ ’ * She kissed me 

H IPS WCre dr >' and Passionate. ‘They 
bnd out at once - You would only be a danger for 
those others who would be connected with you °Don’t 
you see, Ruis, how foolish that would be ? ’ 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Wim then had given her this for her argument. But 
why ? Because it happened to be the truth or because 
she was afraid that something would certainly happen to 
me if I tried to get in touch with those who felt as I did ? 

She was silent, leaning her head on my shoulder. How 
heavy a weight a little head can be ! 

‘ Jenny,’ I said again, ‘ I have to stay here and look 
around and find out how things go, and what can be 
done.’ 

Mels came in to say that he was ready to sh&ve me. 

‘ Let’s talk later,’ I said, leaving Jenny in the dining¬ 
room and following Mels upstairs, who had, after God 
knows how many years, brought out all kinds of old- 
fashioned utensils which he had used to barber my father. 
He wouldn’t hear of my shaving myself; he was so obvi¬ 
ously proud to be of service and to practise an art that 
afforded skill and tenderness that I didn’t want to spoil his 
pleasure. 

The Baboe came in while he was taking off my beard, 
bowing deeply, her hands folded across her thin chest, her 
many golden bracelets jingling softly. I knew she had 
mixed a sleeping draught into the drink she had brought 
Jenny and me last night. 

‘ Good morning, Baboe,’ I said. She shook her head 
gently, very gently, the dark-green veil she wore caielessly 
over her head casting a shadow on her olive skin, making 

, her look old and sick. . 

‘ What is the matter ? ’ I asked. 4 Something wrong; s’ 
Aren’t you feeling well ? ’ She shook her head and left, 

silently walking on slender bare feet. 

I heard the bell ring downstairs, followed by the hollow 
noise of the knocker impatient against its base, and Hen- 
drikje’s stout legs hurrying up the staircase. Mels opened 

the door for her. 

‘ What is it ? ’ I said. 

She was out of breath and swallowing hard. 1 hey are 
here,’ she said, 4 they’ve come again. Only last night 1 
said to Mels, 44 Mels,” I said, 44 the moment they know he 
is back with us they’ll come and take him away. 

I wiped the last foam from my chin, and splashed cola 
water all over my face. When I looked up Jenny stood 
in the door directly on the threshold, as if an earthquaxe 
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were taking place and some adult had sent her out of 
the endangered house and told her to stand in the front 
door. 

‘ Ruis,’ she whispered, ‘ Ruis, oh Ruis.’ 

‘ Don’t worry,’ I said, ‘ nothing will happen. I have 
the official permit of the German government to be here. 
Probably just an investigation. Stop crying, Hendrikje. 
Stop trembling, Jenny.’ 

‘ We should never have stayed here. We should have 
left last night,’ said Jenny, ‘ the moment you got here ! ’ 

I didn’t pay any attention to her but hurried down the 
staircase and into the rather formal room reserved for 
receptions. Next to the big table in the centre, over which 
a lovely Kirman rug was spread, stood a young officer. 
He clicked his heels when I entered. ‘Jonkheer van 
Rinnekom ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ ' 

I have the honour to accompany you to General von 
Werther. I hope it doesn’t inconvenience you too much 
if we leave at once.’ 

I rang the bell for Mels. 

‘ My hat and gloves,’ I said. 

When he brought them he said in a low, confidential 
voice :— 


‘ Madam wants to talk to you.’ 

‘ Would you excuse me for a moment ? ’ I asked the 
young lieutenant, offering him a cigarette which he took, 
clicking his heels sharply together. Upstairs I found 
Jenny sitting on the edge of the bed while Hendrikje, still 
sobbing, was packing a suitcase. 

Are all of you crazy ? ’ I said with intentional im¬ 
patience and took Jenny in my arms. ‘Don’t worry, 
sweet, I told her, my mouth close to her car. ‘ Cheer up. 
There is nothing to be afraid of. I haven’t done anything 
I was not supposed to do.’ 6 

a r,riT. h ti- S ^ USt lt ** said J cnn y» pushing me away one second 

aU this hin g nCXL Lifc ' vas so si mple before 

and on P \ PPeni t Thc , re Were laws which ™erc respected, 
ffiat one wmdH b° nC ^ S ? me , thin S or murdered someone 
have dnnT. pumsY ! cd x 5 but now one doesn’t need to 
H P r .^mg and they . . She shivered. 
Hendrikje broke into a lamenting, gossipy tone. ‘ Only 
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the day before yesterday they came to Mijnheer van Fleet 
and took him away. Nobody knows where he is now.’ 

‘ Stop it ! ’ I said. ‘ Stop it at once, both of you ! ’ 

Jenny started to laugh so hard I had to shake her to 
make her gain control again. ‘ Good-bye, sweet, good¬ 
bye,’ I said again, kissing her forehead. She must have 
been through hell. * I’ll be back,’ I said. ‘ You’ll see.’ 

At the other side of the Gracht a long black car was 
waiting for us, driver and footman both in military uniform. 
The lieutenant opened the door for me, and then sat down 
next to me, inquiring politely if I minded that the top was 
down. When I shook my head he leaned back in his seat. 
The sky was grey with heavy fast-sailing clouds. Ominous ! 
I tried to figure out what General von Werther could pos¬ 
sibly want of me. I tried to think of Jenny and what she 
had said just a little while ago. I tried to think of Wim. 
The car slowed down and came to a full stop in front of the 
Carlton. 

The lobby, which once had been so alive with foreigners 
and business men who had met here for their appoint¬ 
ments, and couples drinking their aperitifs , was now filled 
with men in uniform. The lieutenant led me straight to the 
lift. The boy who ran it was the same one whom I always 
had known. His face lighted up when he saw me and we 
shook hands. 

On the second floor the young lieutenant asked me to 
wait in what had been made into an anteroom, but I had 
hardly sat down when he appeared again and asked me to 
follow him. 

Every door through which we went had a sign on it, 
giving names and figures. Finally we came to a room 
where several male secretaries and some officers were 
standing smoking at the wide-open windows. The lieu¬ 
tenant knocked at a door which carried VVerther’s name. 
He announced me and then let me enter, closing the door 
behind me. 

At the far end of the room, which must have been 
designed for special occasions or conferences, hung a big 
coloured map, covering almost the entire wall. In front 
of this map stood an elderly man, who now swung around 
sharply to face me. 

‘Jonkhcer van Rinnckom ? ’ Then he walked up to 
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me, and shook me by the hand. ‘ I am delighted to make 
your acquaintance, though, for your sake, I would have 
enjoyed having met under, let us say, more sociable con¬ 
ditions.’ 

He pointed to a chair and settled himself behind his desk. 
I understand you speak German very well. Allow me 
therefore to continue our conversation in my language.’ 

He was a very tall man indeed, well over six feet, and 
though he must have been at least sixty, he carried himself 
with a youthful elasticity. His movements were very quiet 
and controlled. His long hands, which were obviously 
those of a horseman, lay spread out on the desk. 

‘ You studied in Heidelberg,’ he said. 4 You passed 
your examinations with summa cum laude and you were very 
well liked by students and teachers alike.’ He looked at 
me and his eyes were without any expression. 4 I hope I 
am not boring you by repeating things you undoubtedly 
remember very well. It may be that I have chosen to 
make you recall those years spent in my country.’ 

It s with pleasure that I think back to those years that 
seem already to belong to another century,’ I said. 

I understand, perfectly,’ he replied, and halted his 
gesture to offer me a cigarette. 

< T ‘ You returned to Amsterdam only yesterday,’ he said. 

I am profoundly sorry to have had to disturb you so soon 
but the matter I would like to talk to you about is rallied 
urgent. And again he glanced at me. 4 You have been 

you Y vefy much" ' ’ continued ' ‘ D °“ “ «iU bother 
answer. 611 “ Sm '' C a " d shru SS cd m V shoulders for an 

Herr van Rinnekom,’ he went on, ‘ I’ve been studvim? 

ir,rrt S V ^ carefully - You *° be the right man 

“r • } ° U SC T d for the las ‘ fourteen yeare as one 
of the Jega 1 advisers of the Dutch State Department ? 1 
that is correct. 

anfnost^^^'Lmt^: ^rtnRil^ 

b a ecaufe ai they'lSd i , nVade tllC Netherlands 

as you undoubtedly will indmSand 

government has fled to England . . .• He P paused • I had 
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the honour once to be introduced to Her Majesty the Queen 
YVilhelmina. I remember the young Crown Princess as a 
perfectly charming and witty young lady. Well, Their 
Majesties have left and we have taken their places. Herr 
van Rinnekom, how do you feel about these changed con¬ 
ditions ? * . 

‘ Your Excellency,’ I said, ‘ I love my country. I detest 

violence and war in any form. I feel exactly as any loyal 

Dutchman feels. I am, you will understand, a patriot. 

He bowed. There was no irony in his gesture. 

‘ A patriot,’ he repeated—‘ one can be a patriot in many 

ways, not only in a destructive way. You see, Herr van 

Rinnekom we are here and will stay here, but your people 

donT seem to grasp this fact. Either they don’t want to 

foe" itor“hey are dreamer,. Every sign of revolt will be 

crushed out by us the moment it springs up. But we don t 
erusnea o y the merciless means of 

drmth‘and^lifelongimprisonment, which «hey will force us 
to use if they don’t stop behav.ng.he ^y'^do Herr 

efficient people. vicrators We don’t want 

thinkers, great en^neere, gr more than is absolutely 

- suppress t^rnuh— ya^ ^ ^ makc it 

necessary. We want 10 to treat 

impossible for us to treat them the way we as 

them not as ' 'e.r enem^no^as ^ , 

their new ruler. D ‘ J drowned in your canals ; under- 
°ound ld movem e ems fpring’up with the one goal-to destroy 
our efforts, to start rebellion. 

‘ It’s only natural, 1 sai know violence 

■ I agree,’ he answere^ b . J tice on both sides. 

^sV" e ylu county, « • « 

“°^reTe man',hat g can P be most helpful in dimimsh.ng 

this violence you hate so mucli . say, ‘ Wc 

j.rj&Vr 1 -’- - h "" 

What did he want of me . 
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‘ Your Excellency,’ I said haltingly, ‘ I am sorry, but I 
find myself at a loss. What exactly do you mean, if I may 
put this question ? ’ 

4 You may indeed,’ he said, and I saw him smile for the 
first time. The shadow of a smile. He bent his head ; 
his hair was an iron grey, the colour of newly polished steel. 
He moved his chair closer to his desk. 

4 I want to inform you that the command will be trans¬ 
ferred from the military office to the civil government. 
We want to leave your country’s institutions as they arc 
as much as possible. Therefore I offer you an important 
position in the Department of Justice, to assist our people 
in taking care of yours.’ 

The silence grew so heavy I thought I should suffocate. 
From the streets below one could hear the even steps of 
the sentries posted in front of the hotel. 

‘ And if I were not to accept ? ’ 

He folded his hands, finger-tips touching, and unfolded 
them. 

1 We would regret it very much indeed, Her van Rinne- 
kom r ’ he said slowly. 4 Then we would be compelled to 
think that you don’t loathe violence as much as you said you 
did. That you even may be an enemy of the Germans.’ 

His voice thinned away—it sounded rather bored as a 
matter of fact. 

4 I would appreciate the opportunity to give this matter 
more thought,’ I said. Jenny’s voice ringing in my cars 
never seemed to stop. 

By all means,’ he said, 4 take all the time you want. I 
expect to hear from you in twenty-four hours.’ 

He pushed his chair back and stood up. He showed 
me to the door. 4 I enjoyed our conversation very much,’ 
he said. ^ 4 I enjoyed meeting you. I do hope for our two 
countries sake that your decision will be 44 yes.” ’ 


Chapter 5 

When I left the hotel and the revolving door, pushed bv 

young and strong arms, swung m6 outside, I s^w Jenny 
standing across the street. J V 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


She stood very still, almost motionless. Only her wide 
white skirt blown by the warm summer wind showed me 
that she was not a lifeless little figure. 

She didn’t say anything, just let me take her arm with 
the smallest nod of her head. ‘ Don’t worry,’ I said, 
' everything is all right. Let’s go home.’ 

When we had entered our house, she asked :— 

* What did they want of you, Ruis ? ’ 

4 They . . I started to say, when I saw Wim. He had 
heard our steps and came out from the living-room where 
he had been waiting for us. He put his two big hands on 
my shoulders, pushing me gently towards the wall and 

holding me there. . 

4 Let me look at you, Ruis,’ he said with an affectionate 
smile, cornering me the way he so often had when we had 
been boys together, and he always so much the stronger 
one. 4 Good God, this is one of the happiest days of my 


He broke into warm laughter, slapping my shoulders 
noisily. 4 I’ve missed you,’ he said, 4 I’ve been goddamn 
afraid that something had happened to you and that Jenny 
and I would never see you again.’ He swung around to 
embrace my wife, holding her tight for a second. I say, 
Ruis,’ he cried, 4 I am awfully fond of her, she’s a good girl, 
Jenny is. Pity you married her, I would have done so 

otherwise.’ r 

Tenny just smiled into his broad healthy face. 

4 They came for Ruis th^s morning,’ she said, telling 

Wim rapidly what had happened. 

‘ What did they want, Ruis ? ’ asked Wim, throwing 
himself back into the old worn armchair he had always 
favoured. I looked at him and I looked at Jenny sitting 
opposite him now, the way she always sat, her legs 
tucked under, her face buried in the palms of her hands. 
I shrugged my shoulders. ‘I really don t know yet, 


I said 

Wim started whistling through almost closed lips. When 
he finally spoke he said, 4 Well, Jenny I rather had an 
idea you’d both be leaving for England now that Ruis 

h^i’vc heard all about it . . I said. I could see Wim 


and Jenny exchange a glance. 
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Jenny got up and stretched herself, trying to be very 
casual. ‘ You’ll stay for lunch, VVim, won’t you ? I’ll 
just go downstairs and tell Hendrikje.’ 

Wim’s eyes followed her the whole length of the room as 
she crossed it. When the door closed behind her he said, 

‘ She’s marvellous.’ 

1 Yes,’ I said. ‘ I know.’ 

He walked over to the low table near the fireplace where 
the cigar-box, my pipes, and the tobacco bowl stood the 
way Mels had neatly arranged them. Slowly he filled his 
pipe and lighted it. His hair was as curly and blond as 
ever. Three different shades—nearly white above his wide 
temples, still golden above his forehead, and nearly brown 
across his strong muscular neck. 

‘ I think you owe it to her,’ he said. 

‘ What then ? ’ 

‘ To leave,’ he said softly and swung around facing me 
squarely. ‘ One would have to secure permission for her 
to leave first of all, so that nothing could happen to her in 
case something went wrong ; and then somehow we’d get 
you over to England or Norway. There are a lot of boats 
the Germans keep running over to Norway and Sweden for 
the cellulose ; one of their captains will hire you as a hand 
and you desert, or we’ll find another way—there are still 
planes coming over.’ 

Wim,’ I said, ‘ I know I can get out. Long before the 
war started, and though we hardly believed in all that has 
happened, we prepared everything, organized the whole 

Germans l ’ nd movement j ust for this eventuality—the 

Wim looked at me. ‘ I didn’t know that you were an 
does e shT?™ ber ° f thC or S anization - Jenny doesn’t know, 

J, shook ™][ , head - ‘ There was no time to tell her : 
besides, I didn t want her to know. I am glad you’ve 

vn,V^ tOUCh Wlth . them > 1 am g lad it works, but don’t think 
you can ever make me run away. 

Wln ? h ™ kc in- ‘ You are not free any longer to act as 

tWna h vf d E« 0 /[ CSp0nsibilitics - You are married. Ifsome- 

Tlfink'oH d h A PP H n ’ JCnny WOuW be taken as a hostage. 
1 hmk of it ! And you are too well known. You would 

only endanger everything. If you want to do something 
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go somewhere where you really can be of use to us. But 
not here. And Jenny is terrified.* 

Jenny came in to tell us that lunch was ready and we 
sat down to eat and talk as if nothing whatever had hap¬ 
pened to Holland or to us. Wfm was living under his own 
name, he had been investigated several times, by both the 
military department and the Gestapo. He was not doing 
anything at the moment, just loafing around as he called 
it. They had told him to keep himself in readiness for the 
day when they might use him in his profession as hydraulic 
engineer. He left as soon as coffee had been served, telling 
me that he probably wouldn’t see very much of us, as he was 
quite occupied with private afiairs, but making Jenny 
understand that he would like to have a few words with her 

alone. 

So Jenny saw him out into the hall and I could hear 
them talking in low voices. When she came back, I asked 
her why she had said ‘ Thank you,’ as if Wim had relieved 
hec of some great and secret worry. 

‘ He gave me a certain address, just in case I might need 
him badly some time,’ she answered, blushing so violently 
that I felt sorry for her. She unfolded a slip of paper, 
holding it up to her eyes. ‘ He also said I should memorize 
this and destroy it at once. Ruis, did Wim tell you what 

he’s doing ? ’ , , ' _ 

‘ No,’ I said, and took the small crumpled slip of paper 

from her hands to read the address myself. I'lit a match 
and held the paper up to the little flame till nothing was 
left of it, then I opened the window and threw the small 
handful of ash out into the wind. 

‘ Do you worry about Wim ? ’ _ • * 

‘ I worry all the time,’ said Jenny. ‘ Somehow I just 
seem to be unable to stop worrying. Ruis, what is the 
matter with you? Don’t you trust Wim any more. 
Doesn’t Wim trust you any longer ? Both of you have tol 
me so often how close you used to be and yet today, at c 
you hadn’t seen each other for such a long time, a time so 
important, you behaved almost like strangers. 

I didn’t answer. There was so little I could say. 

‘ It’s because we are married,’ she said, ‘ that things 
between you and Wim are different, isn’t it ? Donit ic 
to me, Ruis, please. He can’t or won’t make use of you 
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because you have a wife to look after. And he told you 
so, didn’t he ? I am sorry, my darling. I didn't mean 
to break up your friendship, and particularly not at a 
time like this, when . . . oh, Ruis.’ 

She put her head on my shoulder, clinging to me in a 
strange and tender way. 

‘ Wim loves you,’ I said. 

‘ Yes,’ said Jenny, ‘ he does. He told me so one night, 
when I was almost at the breaking point. And he told 
you to-day, didn’t he ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ in a way he did. Poor Wim, we are the 
only two people he really cares for now that Ventncr is 
dead.’ 

She walked over to the window and stood there quietly. 
‘ Ruis,’ she whispered all of a sudden. ‘ Come here, quick, 
look at that, what is it ? ’ There were two men in uniform 
walking up and down opposite the house on the farther 
side of the Gracht. 


‘ Do you think they are there to keep a watch on us ? ’ 
I glanced at the two soldiers. They might be posted there 
for almost any reason in the world, but I knew that they 
were there because von Werther did not want me to leave 
the house during those twenty-four hours he had so gener¬ 
ously granted me. Well, at least I knew what the game 
was. No plain-clothes men : very obviously and bluntly, a 
military guard. 

‘ What happened this 'morning ? ’ Jenny asked. Her 
voice was clear and into it swung a note I had not known 
before, hard and determined. Yes, I had heard that voice 
beiorc. She had spoken thus weeks ago, when I had turned 
the car round. ‘ Let’s go on,’ 

‘ What happened ? ’ she repeated. ‘ You haven’t told 
me anything. You have just tried to keep me quiet and 
I was so happy to see you again, all of you, that I tried to 
be satisfied with your little kind phrases.’ 

T t^A C \ V ofrc c r . cd . me a hi S h official position.’ And then 
I had -a ShC J ust starcd at mc > enable to grasp what 


resnected Tt P ^ i TH r V kn ° W my name is loved and 
la^thevn 1 W ° U d h? ° f grCat SGrVice t0 them if thc 
bv a man S1 § nCd 0nl y by the Germans but also 

by a man who helped to make them, by a man people have 
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trusted for so many years. That will win their confidence, 
that will make it appear as though they really are trying 
to do their very best for our population.’ 

‘ How clever they are,’ said Jenny. 

Her eyes wandered away from my face and back to the 
soldiers pacing up and down along by the dark waters of the 
canal. 

‘ What are you going to do, Ruis ? ’ 

‘ What can I do ? ’ I asked, and pointed to the guard. 

* We will have to use VVim’s address quicker than we 
thought we might need it. I’ll go, or we could send 
Hendrikje.’ She broke off abruptly. Her lips went white. 
‘ Ruis,’ she cried, ‘ Ruis, why didn’t you mention all this 
while he was here ? He would have known what to do ! 
He could have advised you ! Those guards weren’t here 
then, there was still time to get away. You knew it all 
along ! You kept quiet ! Why, oh why, Ruis ? ’ 

‘Jenny,’ I said, ‘ because I also knew then that I was 
going to accept that offer, that Wim could not help me 
without endangering himself.’ 

Jenny stepped back. From a short distance she looked 
at me. 

* But you can’t do it,’ she whispered, ‘ you simply 
can’t do it. Have you gone out of your mind ? ’ 

* No,’ I said, ‘ otherwise I would probably try to leave. 
What else is there for me to do, Jenny ? I don’t think I 
have any chance left.’ 

She sat down on the window-sill, half hidden by the 
heavy silk curtain. ‘ It’s impossible, Ruis. What will 
your friends say, what will they think of you ? They’ll 
think you’ve betrayed them.’ 

‘ Not Wim,’ I said ; ‘ most of the others have gone, any¬ 
way. And the rest—well, there’s nothing I can do about 
them.’ 

‘ They’ll say you are a traitor ; they’ll accuse you^ of 
dealing with the Nazis, they’ll call you an opportunist.’ - 
‘ I can’t help it if they do. But maybe I can help to spare 
them unnecessary bloodshed.’ 

‘ Ruis,’ said my wife, and her eyes were dark with 
terror, ‘ they, the Dutch, they’re not just going to rebel 
against the Germans, day after day they’ll go after the 
Dutch Nazis, murdering them, getting rid of those who 
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helped betray them. They’ll think that you belonged to 
the appeasers, to the traitors ; they will go after you.’ 

4 The Germans will protect me,’ I said. She buried her 
face in her hands. Her shoulders trembled with silent 
sobs. 

‘ Oh no, oh no,’ she breathed, ‘ please . . . it’s . . . Ruis, 
it’s too crazy. To have to rely on the Germans for your 
safety ! Ruis, tell me that this is not true, that there is a 
way out.’ 

I didn’t answer. I let Jenny cry till she was exhausted. 
Then she dried her eyes and reached for a cigarette. 

‘ Dearest,’ I told her, ‘ there is no reason on earth why 
you should stay. I am sure they will be obliged to issue a 
permit for you without any delay. If you don’t want to go 
to America, I’ll get VVim to take you to England.’ 

Jenny shook her head quietly. ‘ No,’ she said, ‘ no, I 
won’t let myself be beaten by the Nazis. I won’t be their 
victim. I won’t leave you. Not even they can force me 
to do that. I’ll stay.’ 

‘ And if I were to ask you to leave me, if I wanted you 
to go, if you could make it ten times easier for me by 
leaving ? ’ 

‘ You have no right to ask that of me, Ruis,’ she said, 
and she didn’t even smile. 4 I’ll stay. We’ll try to fight 
it out together.’ 


Chapter 6 

Late that night I woke to find Jenny bent over me. 
watching me anxiously. 

‘ You’re having a nightmare,’ she said, 4 I thought I’d 
better wake you. Don’t worry, love, we are together, 
things will turn out all right. Everything, Ruis.’ 

i ^ he tl \ rncd tl ; e ofi and slipped into my arms. Sht 

fear her"?!, mmd ‘u fa , CC ,his thin S- Terror 
take h h moment she knew what way she was tc 

dimmer“V^ ur heart u beating,’ she whispered. Th< 
glimmer of a full moon shone through the windows, tht 
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curtains of which had not been drawn. The night wind 
played with the high crests of the old elms which threw 
lacy shadows against the bare walls. 

‘ Did I say something ? ’ I asked. 

‘ You were moaning to yourself, and then muttered 
something about things which are not dead so long as one 
doesn’t let them be killed or destroyed, something about 
the war and that it had only begun, that nothing was over, 

that . . .’ } 

* How foolish of me, darling. Don’t pay any attention,’ 
I said. I took her hand in mine and within a moment she 
was asleep, the deep unconscious sleep that follows utter 
exhaustion. 

But I couldn’t go back to sleep again. I lay there wide 
awake, listening to the slow even breathing of Jennifer 
Latham, my wife, who had made up her mind to stay 
with me in my conquered country. 

I had not called out in a nightmare as she supposed I 
had done. I had been talking to myself. I must have been 
thinking over what had occurred that very day. Wim 
was right. As 4 the Jonkheer van Rinnekom ’ I couldn’t 
do very much, could only endanger those close to me , I 
might have been of greater use in England, but I knew the 
best chance was right here, as the unsuspected and esteemed 
collaborator. Not even Wim must ever suspect me, lor I 
had to gain the confidence of the Germans. . 

It was true. The war had only begun ... at least for 
me it had just begun, only I didn’t quite yet know how to 
conduct it. 

A cat cried out from somewhere, then everything was 
once more deathly still. The moonlight wandered through 
the room. Maybe I would have told Jenny what was going 
on in my mind if she hadn’t been so sound asleep. She 
looked so innocent and trusting and so very little, with her 
beautiful eyes closed and her lips half parted. I could not 
bear to wake her, to tell her I was going to fight them in 

And when the new day broke I had it all planned, but 
I had also come to the conclusion that Jenny must never 
know. She had to be safe ; her safety was all that 
mattered, and if she knew, it would only endanger her. 
Whatever happened I could not implicate her. 
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The dawn was grey. I got up and walked across to the 
window. The street opposite my house was empty. I lie 
two soldiers had been withdrawn. General von Werthcr 
was sure of having my answer within the required limit. 

Next morning I went up to Headquarters to see General 
von Werther. From the very beginning he had known 
my answer would be yes. And only now did I realize 
that he had granted me a personal favour in giving me 
yesterday’s interview, bluffing me with an illusory politeness 
for which he had no obvious reason, except for the fact 
that he himself was a well-bred man and believed in 


manners, or maybe, too, because he only used manners in 
cases where he could combine them with a trap. 1 shud¬ 
dered suddenly at the thought of what would have hap¬ 
pened if I really had tried to get away. Most probably 
I had been watched ever since 1 had been allowed to cross 
the border into my country. I knew now why I had been 
treated so well at the hospital in Zons. They had found 
out who I was, what my name meant to the people in the 
Netherlands, and had made up their minds, while I was 
still recuperating, to use me. 


\ ou are a wise man,’ he said, looking squarely at me. 
Then, losing all interest in me now that he had fulfilled 
the task he had set out to do, he added shortly that from 
now on Colonel Radner would be my superior, thus passing 
me on to a man I could not help liking. There was some¬ 
thing about Radner one might call a quality of humanity. 
The way he looked at me and shook hands with me meant 
more than surface politeness. It meant appreciation of 
what I was doing ; it meant understanding, or at least 
wdhngness, to understand my situation. He looked more 
Lnglish than German, but the features of his well-cut face 
carried nothing of either nation’s arrogance. He was not 
a young man any longer. There must have been years 
right after the last war, when he had tramped the streets 
m order to find a job, years in which he had been humili¬ 
ated again and again, m which his world, his principles 
had been shaken, destroyed. Only the new Gemtanyhad 

exerrk. er ! d t0 hl J sufierin S s >. had given him the chance to 
fnrr^l- profession again. Yet maybe it had also 

been^rrTd ? g u a f tcr ad J ustments than he had ever 

been forced to make before. He proceeded to introduce 
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me to a number of other officers and to some of the per¬ 
sonnel in the civil department. It made me feel like a boy 
on his first day in school, the same amount of animosity and 
antagonism, curiosity, contempt as well as plain indif¬ 
ference. Only I knew that the day when the boy would 
finally feel at home among the unknown surroundings, in 
the midst of other persons living around him, would never 
come. For all of us were men and no longer able or willing 
to change first impressions or opinions. 

Finally I was shown the room which was to be my office. 
It was on the third floor, its windows looking out onto the 
Gracht. A large and airy room. It held two writing-desks. 
From one a man emerged who I could see had obviously 
made up his mind to dislike me if for no other reason than 
that I happened to be a Dutchman and had grown up in a 
spirit he despised. He wore the uniform of the SS. What 
was he doing here ? Spying on his military colleagues ? 

‘ Captain Mahler,’ he said curtly, clicking his heels. 
His voice was surprisingly high and very soft, almost like a 
girl’s, and one could see that Mahler hated his own voice 
and was ashamed of it. He was a rather short and ill-bred 
man, and so conscious of it that it embarrassed me. His 
face was round and his skin very white. As a boy he must 
have undoubtedly had a lot of pimples. There were still 
some right under his chin, where the high stift collar kept 
rubbing the skin, and at the back of his flat clean-shaven 
neck His eyes were cold, light blue, without mirroring 
hb emotions ; they looked like those buttons that are sewn 
on the soft faces of rag dolls. His mouth was thin and 

h^Thope^uandHerr van Rinnekom will enjoy working 

"C& he answered. Apparently 

he^likedthe colonel intensely. It took me days to find 

, whv exactly, one could almost always tell what sort 

°ff, line's went on inside Captain Mahler, as hts eyes never 

e nfrrowed or widened, his voice never changed 
once narrowsa 0r better he began to smcl , 

Then I knew is unable to control certain 

■as ~ .. . 
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It’s a plain necessity which has nothing to do with emotional 
or personal feelings.’ 

Radner opened his mouth as if to answer, but then only 
sighed as if slightly bored and stroked his short clipped 
moustache pensively. But I think that without Mahler's 
bad behaviour he would have hardly invited me foi 
lunch. 

We went across the street and along the Kokin, past its 
beautiful shops, and entered a restaurant which I had 
often visited before. There are no particular elegant bars 
or restaurants in the Netherlands and Sam’s was no 
exception. 1 he ground floor served as a shop where one 
could buy almost any kind of oysters or fish and upstairs 
was the dining-room. The waiter, who had been here for 
more than thirty-five years and had known my parents 

and me, just stared at me, when Radner and I entered, his 
mouth agape with surprise. 

‘ HuHo,’ I said, passing the water-filled basins into 

which he just dipped a little net on a long wooden handle. 

He didn t answer. Radner pretended not to have noticed 
anything. 

later gC u era,ion . ha j K rown U P >n our fatherland,' ho 
said later, when we had been seated, obviously trying to 

excuse Captam Mahler's manners. I didn't answer. g A M 

Ran be, wee ™ ders,ood ">« ‘l ,ere was an unconquerable 
gap between this man, who had grown up in a world 

Mahfer who W ha h d d 1° bC r< *P cc * d > a " d Ca P<-' 

InS’.D , d madc hls career under a Hitler I 
looked at Radner again. Luck seemed to be on my side 

HSipii 

a man like him UC y> lndecd > tllat 1 should meet 

rS &££28*r saa 5 s 

^ j T b ' 3 "'-^on'tT:’ ™,e 

up against situations which yo^ mi^'t 
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I • 

be better or differently handled from the way, for instance, 
Captain Mahler might handle them.’ 

Against my will I felt moved, then, because he was 
enough of a human being to admit that things were 
wrong among his own kind. He was a sincere man, 
ready to do his best for Germany as well as for my 
country. When we shook hands outside the restaurant 
I felt almost sorry that, of all persons, I should have to 
betray this man’s trust in me. Yet only such a, man 

could make my plans possible at all. . 

Radner left, walking off quickly and systematically, very 
much the German officer. A little round-faced boy, selling 
newspapers, came up to me, offering me a paper from 
his heavy bunch. As I bent down to pay h.m he spat 
with full force in my face, grabbed his papers 
away as fast as he could. I stood there groping for my 
handkerchief to rub off the blotch ofsahvaonmychm 
When I came home I had a long talk with Jenny and 
tried once more to convince her that she must leave 

"''‘ The best thing would be a divorce ,’ I told her, but as 
on the preceding night she shook her head. ( 

! ILT&,*™**** beat 

r’a »•* 

would'now understand I did ^ e ven da^e to look a. h er , 
the temptation to take her m ny^ ^ flood . Only 

was trying to do, rose in m " u j keep back 

with all the self-control I could muster could P^ j 

l^edToteep my eyesled on "the will opposite my place, 

UP Shemus'tr5tk*now! she m^tHever know” I kept repeating 

to myself. . < thcre were plenty of bad 

‘ Ruis,’ said Jenny later, the hoJ £ blc nights in 

hours since Holland was inv > what had happened to 
which I couldn't sleep, ^^“"^^ere sUll alive, but 
you, where you were, " heth } knew you were there, 
these last hours during which ^ kn« ^ bad ___ n0> 

working at German Headquarters, J 
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they were worse. When you told me yesterday, I didn’t 
quite believe that you would really do it.’ 

She kept walking the length of the room. To and fro. 
Probably she had paced thus the whole morning long 
stunned, afraid, anguished. 

I saw the guards outside, I knew you were trapped. 
Still, I thought that you would do something, something 
stupid, desperate maybe, but something—to get out. 1 
didn’t think that two guards could stop you from being a 
free man. I thought you would send for Wim, for some¬ 
one, and plan some kind of escape. Others have at least 
tried. But you just shrugged your shoulders and gave in.’ 
She stopped in front of me, bracing herself on the green 
leather top of my desk. 

Look at me,’ she demanded. 

‘ Yes ? ’ I said. 

‘ Do you still love me ? ’ she asked. ‘ Ruis, tell me. 

Now, frankly, honestly, do you still love me ? Or has your 

love for me died at some time, while you were fighting, or 

l>mg wounded in the hospital, or during these last two or 
three days ? ’ 


. ^ er , face Wa x # be * utlful »n her pained, anxious eagerness 
to find out. Maybe I should then have done and said 
something cruel, something definite, something that would 
have settled once .and for all the problem we had become 
or each other Maybe I should have lied and said, ‘ Yes 
you are right. But I was not great enough to speak this 


I love you,’ I said ; ‘ it’s just that at this moment mv 
country needs me that I have to give it all I ha\v ’ n H 
hat was no lie, Merely a bitter half-truth She waTs B 

'«& -Sr ssj st °:u?' * 

i r> could°h rC - < ’ nt unneccssar y cruelty and bloodshed than 
Service^ in^Londorn’ ° Ur 8 ° Vern "“ nt “ 

wcre Y °tre,“ y bdieVC that ? ' asked Jenny. Her lips 

leave^'somchow!’ d yOUr 

understand you,’ said Jenny. < You surely 
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don’t think you can influence the Nazis.’ And she left 
the room. 

That evening I set out to find an old friend of mine, 
Professor Dudoc Jansen, my former history professor at 
the University of Leyden. He had retired about ten 
years ago and moved to Amsterdam, and he seemed 
at the moment the only man I could talk to who 
might understand me, the only man I could trust com¬ 
pletely. And I had to talk to someone. The long since 
wiped-off blotch of saliva still seemed to burn my skin 
Jenny’s bewildered eyes were still haunting me. Wim’s 
voice, so strangely patronizing, in which he had offered 
his help to get me out of Holland, still rang in my 
ears. 

I didn’t find Professor Jansen at the address where he 
had lived until the invasion. Some neighbour told me 
he had moved down to the worker’s district, the Jordaan, 
which one might compare with the district of Clichy or 
of Montrouge, in Paris. 

But when I had crossed the Singel Gracht all of a 
sudden two soldiers stopped me, threateningly raising their 
bayonets. 

‘ You can’t pass here, no one can except those living here. 
It’s shut off completely.’ 

I produced the identification card and pass that had 
been handed to me at Headquarters. 

One of the two soldiers stood at attention. His broad 
Dutch voice said softly, ‘ I am sorry, Jonkheer van Rinne- 
kom, bpt this won’t do. You have to get special permission 
to get through here.’ 

So I turned and went back the way I had come, but I 
hadn’t gone more than some forty paces when I sensed 
that I was being followed. I kept on walking for a minute 
or so, stopped, reached for a cigarette, and remembered I 
couldn’t strike a match. There was no one to be seen. 
But out of the darkness a voice whispered :— 

‘ Be careful, Jonkheer, the Germans watch especially 
closely those who work with them.’ 

And while I stood still, catching my breath, I heard the 
military step of a soldier returning to his post. 

I went into the next little restaurant I passed and called 
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Enquiries. It took quite a time till, to my delight, they 
connected me with my old friend. 

‘ Why, Ruis,’ he said, ‘ the evening is still young. Come 
up and we’ll chat a while over a bottle of wine.’ And he 
gave me his address again. I called Jenny, asking casually 
if everything was all right and telling her, just in case she 
would like to get hold of me, or if anyone should call, 
where she could find me. 

Dudoc Jansen was a very little man indeed, of such small 

build that his head didn’t even reach to my shoulders ; and 

age had done its best to bend his frail back, so that, when 

now I stood face to lace with him, he seemed more than 

ever like a dwarf, a small boy with the wise old face of a 

monkey. Rimless glasses hid his small brown eyes which 

seemed to me like two wells gathering in their depths all the 

vitality, strength, and knowledge of his character. 

He just smiled when I told him, following him up a steep 

and narrow staircase, that I had looked for him in the 
Jordaan. 

Yes, yes,’ he said, ‘ I lived there for a while. I must 
have forgotten to cancel the old address.’ 

theTe^M^l'^ 1011 h f H mC Was 80 ful1 of books that 
old Lhf V u any / aCC for thc two rather worn and 
old-fashioned leather fauteuils and a small low table. His 

Uannear*d g ; d f k - WaS S ° buried Under P ilcs of books that 

it appealed to be just another bookshelf. There were piles 
of books on the floor, books everywhere. No matter where 
what circumstances Professor Dudoc Jansen might 
All or be books Grounding him. g 

• T a a Sudd ^ n 1 felt m >' self transported to his old studv 
m Leyden, on the first afternoon I was ever asked to com 

up for a cup of tea and a series of discussions a rather shv 
Sn Udent feeUnS h ° nOUred bc >'ond ’word?'' 6 ; the 

r r ?J°[ eS a 0r J? nsen ’ evcn at that time appearing worn and 

Of a bell. d >CS ’ hlS th,n volce ran g out like the soft tinkle 

floods fc k ' hcer Van , Rin , nckom will have to sit on the 

been a slirtu irn C 'i' F eft ’’ Un mis‘akably there had 
slight irony and amusement in his voice and one 
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of his young guests, a student like myself, had started 

laughing. . 

‘ Would he mind,’ the professor had said, ‘ leaving his 
skates outside ? ’ And then only did I realize that I had 
brought my fast ‘ runners ’ into the room. When I came 
back a rather stout and ancient maid was serving tea, and 
the professor asked me to open a bottle of rum that stood 

near by. ... _ , 

‘ We are discussing the Spanish Wars and what the Duke 

of Alba and his wife Margaret might have done for this 
country had they kept their promises to honour our institu¬ 
tions ; and here Klaas tells me that that period is one of 
vour pet subjects, Jonkheer van Rinnekom, and that what 
you may not have accomplished as an athlete is neveithe- 
less all in your brains. I should like to see your mind at 

work, young man.’ . 

It was-Xunny that I should remember this little incident 

so long forgotten, so many years, at this very moment. 
But, and I felt this as never before, I knew all of a sudden 
that all my life I had been haunted by the fact that I was 
looked upon as a failure as far as the rougher^ and more 
strenuous sports and living were concerned though the 
boys used to come to me with almost any troubles or prob¬ 
lem that required some logical or cautious think g. 
my life I had given the order, had worked out the plan, but 

0th W m h had C wanted it m °= Ut t o leave for London to work out 
orders that would be dispatched to Holland. And again 
others that would have done the actual dirty work while 
T would have sat in relative security behind some desk. 

1 Tha was the sort of man Professor Jansen was a man 
who made one stop to think about onesel about ones 
motives, who made one think c ejtrly and logh 
presence making it impossible to cheat oneseii 

50 He poured 8 allafof wine and held it up .0 the light 

Had settled down^ad 
^How^id'yotiThink^h^people^felt after ?he flight of Her 
M ^he y y were disappointed, of course,’ he said, ‘ bitter, 
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angry, but those emotions died down very soon. The 
people understood sooner than I had thought they would 
that the Queen’s presence here could not help them, but 
that her being safe in England could be of the utmost 
importance to all of us.’ 

‘ Dudoc,’ I said, ‘ long before the war started we had 
everything figured out, a whole system, an underground 
movement—did it achieve anything ? ’ 

Professor Jansen gave me a long look. * It started work¬ 
ing on Tuesday, the very day the proclamation was read 
and the Germans marched into Amsterdam.’ 

His glance was fixed on me as though he wanted to sec 
right through me. 


‘ We worked out a three-man system, like the Russians. 

It seemed safest to us as only two men could be betrayed 

amongst us. Is it still working 
that way ? * * 6 

‘ What makes you think I know ? ’ he asked. 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘ I figured that there arc 
.about 95 per cent of loyal Dutchmen and you do not 
belong to the 5 per cent.’ 

He smiled. ‘ Why do you want to know ? ’ 

I got up from my chair and went over to where he sat 
sitting down on the arm of his chair, which was much too 

delicately shTpId heTd. “* ^ W “ VCry thi " ° n his 
u 1 rc PJ ated slowly. ‘ Because I have to get in 

hare W, "f memb ? rs ' Because I want to do my 

nror^- because 1 only accepted the position I hold since it 
j^omises a certain safety, a certain cover for what I have 

< , 1S , an active member,’ the old professor said 

Why didn’t you ask him to pass you on ? ’ sa,d * 

Because he would tell my wife,’ I said ‘ and I 

greateTuse ** 

chose me "te u tettet y 
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My reputation is good, I have never in my life had any¬ 
thing to do with politics ! I am known to despise the 
whole dirty business—besides, nearly everybody thinks I 

am slightly cracked.’ He chuckled again. . 

I looked at him—the frail dwarf-like little man, lost in 
the comfort of the big chair, sitting among his books. ^ 
‘ They made a good choice,’ I said. ‘ l am very glad. 

4 Pour me another glass, my boy,’ he said, and when 
had done so he went on : ‘ How did you think you could 


"^I’ve been thinking of establishing a sort of “double 

life,” ’ I told him, ‘ of becoming someone els^for instanc 

an unemployed clerk who has lost his job in, let s say, 
Rotterdam, and come here to look for another one,, hvmg 
somewhere quite inconspicuously ; and under cover 

^He "waved his hand through a cloud of SI ™?ke. d 

4 Don’t underestimate the enemy, he told me, a 
repeated the words the Dutch soldier had whispered th 
dark. ‘ They watch the people workmg wnh them j 
as much as the others working against them They *™ 
no one They know just as well as you and I that nearjy 

■ S.’S? ^XifSSa&SSm 

S3 

time you are not with them. . 

‘ What, then, would you suggest ? I asked. __ 

He didn’t answer right away. Finally he said. 

4 Do this Get a room, by all means. It mig i 

wise . . • 

ft oc- Nio 
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tect you and us far better than any involved double person- 
ality. As a matter of fact I am glad they forced you to 
take this job. We need a man in (he lion’s den.’ 

« A ll of a sudden he got up, walking on tiptoe to the door. 

Nothing, he said. ‘ I thought I heard voices.’ We were 
both quiet for several minutes but much as 1 strained my 
ears I could not hear a sound, save the miaow of a lovcsii k 
cat through the open windows. Then came the heavy 

rllnL / P atr( ? 1 . ovcr the cobbles outside, fainter and 
fainter, finally dying away. Through the quiet the cat 

m?“a Thud I agam T °‘ d P ,ofcS50r ‘»nicd to tell 

me that it had become a habit with him to put a bowl of 
milk mixed with water outside his front door, and that he 
had forgotten to do so in the excitement caused by m visit 
But when I oflered to go into the kitchen and get the bowl 
lie said he would rather do it himself g ° Ul 

in w e he;: S 4 0n ha3tft off' S,; ‘ rlCcl 

a Sroup whf ha a d nd v S oh 1 ile , d --'-ring 

any 

we have plenty to help us ’ I’ll . 1 ? k God ’ 1 m, g h * add, 
you only.’ . P us. l ll use you where j can m > 

« You r?r n \ kcep in tOUGh 'Vith you ? ’ 

° f Win v e \T aS * ^« e r° 5 e fact r i Shall e^ ° f tC * ° r a g,ass 
every Wednesday afternoon around c* you ’ lct ’ s sa >' 

thing important should turn ud I win ° C, ,° ck - If so ™c- 
your house, that I am ill_ an P iJ scnd a m essage to 

come ’ and ^htened to d"c IfTS Casily bc il] > 
ome watch out for one of those 1 1 d ° n 1 want y°u to 

She V’ a n ° ld Woman sells vegetable?^ tllc Prinsen 
.. 18 a deaf-mute • her getab,es a nd flowers there 

iTwIir kn °' VS What ‘k otherdoes° n if a h re us ' ‘hough 
' W,i ‘ mcan ‘hat you must stay a,va y • ‘ S SClHnS 
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‘ And if for any reason I should be unable to see you on 
Wednesday ? ’ 

‘ Don’t worry,’ he answered, ‘ I shall probably know of 
that before you do.’ 

‘ Is there any code, in case I should have to send a 
message ? ’ 

He shook his head. ‘ No code,’ he said ; ‘ too dangerous 
for this inside work of ours. We work by word of mouth ; 
it’s the safest way. And now, my dear boy, I shall have 
to ask you to leave, it’s very late.’ 

As I stood outside I could hear the cry of a cat very 
plainly, miaowing again. It sounded as if it were directly 
above me, on the very roof of Professor Jansen s house. 


Chapter 7 

I don’t think that during that long night when I had 
made up my mind to fight the Germans my own way I 
realized to the full extent what it required to play the part. 
Only after the talk with Dudoc Jansen did I grow aware of 
the fact that I should have to become one of those uncanny 
pseudo-romantic figures out of historical novels. One ol 
those people who assassinated tyrants, who threw bombs, 
hoodwinked the police, had to change name and address. 
All of a suddcn‘all those wild tales of a double life or iron 
self-control even under the most murderous tortures became 
reality. Perhaps they had always been realities. As a 
type of political Mr. Hyde, the Germans respected me, but 
my own people hated and despised me. As myself, my 
people would have honoured me as a hero and patriot an 
The Germans would have shot me on the spot ^ saboteur 
and spy. And what exactly was I in reality . I, Ruis van 
Rinnekom, a man who worshipped justice, esteemed la v 
and order, who loathed the criminal and condemned h m 
as antisocial, a man who cherished peace and H 
and the beauty of the world, a man who would not flinch 
when death threatened but to whom death wouM be sad 
and tragic. Other people had done all this, people who 
wanted to hide, professional spies, great artists, y 
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the idea of a double life hurt me far more deeply than I 
could ever have thought. It didn’t just-seem ridi< ulous 01 
silly or necessary. These future disguises stood lot some¬ 
thing I had been brought up to detest, to despise, to look 
upon as vulgar, cowardly, backhanded. 

Shortly after my talk with Jansen, Jenny saw the address 
book I carried into the library, not knowing what I was 
trying to find. 

‘ So many people have moved since the Germans came,’ 
she said, ‘ how can those addresses be of any help ? ’ 

All I wanted was to make sure that the alias the pro¬ 
fessor had decided to give me was not listed in that register. 
I looked at Jenny and the realization that two people can 
love each other and live together under the same roof and 
yet not know each other even faintly, if one of them chooses 
to fool the other, struck me like a blow. For a second or 
so the consequences of what I was about to do revealed 
themselves with their full impact. I had meant to deceive 
the Germans, but deceiving them made it necessary to 
conceal the truth Irom my wife, the one person I wanted 
to know me completely. And while I checked on the 
lettei L I kept wondering if Jenny might not have 
known what was happening inside me if fate had allowed 

rLln SpC i Kl . a time together, to have had a much 

closer lelationship before all this happened. Maybe 

tha a t V h wouid J T ny 7 Uld HaVC trU$tCd mc t0 -ich an extent 
her ° u,d have becn J ust as easy to take advantage of 

I needed different clothes, a beard and glasses To i?o 

noon Und ‘ hCm " h ' S P13CC OI ' thc »«* Wednesday Iftc"! 
told mthandlng me"my outfit piece by piece"®' Bu^h *“ 

™ h-rtv .”% V's. N ? h ^ "r 

will come out aH right ’ 10P ° tHlS ° ne tlmc cver ything 

maculately^dean'n^I^of^bUtdc 7° ra ‘ her —, yet im- 
its removable paper collar and ™ l ~ Crs > at thc sll irt with 

^at I felt, but if P he did he’ wasto^ wi^t‘motion 7 
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‘ Take this key. It belongs to a now deserted garage 
building at the Seedyk, next to the small restaurant called 
the Green Monkey. There you will change from now on. 
It has several entrances ; use the one in the rear. There 
is a small washroom and a cupboard. You will find your 
own clothes there today. Don’t pay any attention to an 
old man if you should see him around. Take care that 
there are never any labels left in the clothes you wear.’ 

I went into his bedroom to change. And again it struck 
me how little one knew of a person’s whims and hobbies 
and personal taste. I should never have expected that of 
all things my dwarf-like little Professor Jansen would 
choose an amazingly wide and beautiful Louis-Quinze bed 
to sleep in. It was the bedroom of a woman, soft and 
luxurious in its graceful comfort and beauty, almost dainty 
with its three or four little drawings by Watteau, the Dresden 
porcelain candlesticks and nippes de Shres. And the pipe 
that lay on the dressing-table looked as if a man had for¬ 
gotten it in the room of a woman, instead of a thing so 

U mightbea* famUiar ancf cherished experience 

has chosen to play for an ? , carry out, was 

.Jpairbrush 

two sizes too large create Rinnekom my parents had 

thing to do with the Ruis my ^ had loved, 

raised, my teachers had educate , J ^ a creaturc 

Here, in front of an ele S a " 1 “" e “‘ n e g to his own advantage, 
ready to cheat, to use any c d to fight however it 

^ "^e. Jhis r: 
*X« k nS^t turned them from 
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law-abiding citizens to creatures who would come to 
despise all laws imposed on them by force, therefore losing 
gradually all respect for law. This tyranny could rob a 
man of all his deepest responsibilities towards soc iety, and 
gradually towards himself, until he became isolated, living 
completely on his own, for himselt alone. 

It sounded almost paradoxical that Dudoc Jansen should 
say after darkness had come, as he showed me to the back 
door of his little house which led through a small garden 
into a narrow street : ‘ God bless you.’ Because the God 
I had known before I made myself into another person 
had ceased to exist as the creative power. 

The fifty-three-year-old clerk from Rotterdam, Hendrik 
Loemen, who now wandered through the streets, had been 
created by Ruis van Rinnekom. 

Though I carried in my brown briefcase an identification 
card made out to that name, which Jansen had obtained 
for me, I was for the first time afraid of the many soldiers, 
sentries, Gestapo men, I met on my way. An actor 
playing his first part might have felt the way I did, my heart 
beating childishly,, my hands perspiring in their thin and 
repaired black cotton gloves ; but as the play goes on and 
he gradually gets adjusted to his audience, the footlights, 
his lines, so with every step I got adjusted to my part, to 
Hendrik Loemen from Rotterdam, who was looking for a 
cheap room with two exits if possible. 

Once a policeman from the Gestapo stopped me. 
Straight and overpowering he blocked my way, his brown 
shirt, his black tie, his field-grey trousers, his black shoulder 
straps, his shiny boots, representing all the power he held 

over me. I didn’t act the clerk then. I ua* the clerk_I 

became it so completely that my heart stopped beating 
and my skin ceased to perspire. All he wanted to know 
was how to get as quickly as possible to a certain square 
the Oude Kerkplein, where in the small gabled-roofed 
houses around the Oude Kerk the prostitutes sat behind 
their open windows, looking for customers. 

I told him, I even walked with him till the next corner 
to show him a short cut, and we smiled at each other like 
men who know that they can’t exist without women 
regardless of what they might think about them. 

That was the first applause my audience paid me, my 

C 
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first success. He hadn’t even been suspicious, not even 
asked for my card. The idea that I might not be what I 
pretended to be had not even occurred to him. 

And I walked on till I found myself in front of the house 
of which Dudoc Jansen had given me the address. 

I rang the bell, whose hard sharp noise sounded through 
the whole house as if there were more intended than just 
to draw someone’s attention to the entrance. I stood still 
on the blacked-out street, which was very quiet now, and 
listened to the sounds inside the house, as if it were a 
person I could feel and sense. Some thin music came 
through the closed window of the basement ; someone was 
playing an accordion. The accordion made me think of 
Jenny, and the way she would stand behind a window 
down which fog and rain ran in slow big drops and listen 
to the old man who sometimes came around in the even¬ 
ings, his wooden left leg making a thumping hollow noise 
on the cobble-stoned street. It was raining now. I pulled 
the large brown hat deeper over my face, feeling with my 
other hand around my cheeks and chin, to make sure that 
my false beard was still in place. Presently I heard heavy 
steps approaching the door, but I couldn t tei whether 
they came from above or downstairs. The steps of a 
woman. A high voice yelled at somebody to turn the 
light ofT and finally the door was opened and I stepped 

quickly across the threshold. 

q Inside the house there was the acid smell oftoomany 
oeople living in it. I inhaled it deeply.' I came he J^ 
P P I started to say, when the woman who had opened 

the door turned her flashlight on me. For a “cond m the 
white sudden glare of the light concentrated on my face, I 

felt that undoubtedly she would see , that . my -,v 

fake that my temples had been darkened with mascara. 

‘ All right;’ the woman shouted and turned he mam 

££ SSS-Sw 

ab ‘°A friend of mine recommended your boarding-home to 

me 'I said ‘ I hate to trouble you at this hour but could 
y 0 . l Vo h U 0 owme- sheTaid shordy, turning with unexpected 
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agility for so heavy a person, and began to lead the way 
upstairs. She wore no stockings and her heels, popping 
out of the wooden slippers with every step she took, were 
dirty. I wondered if she belonged to us, if she knew, but 
this was one thing I should never find out. 

I started telling her my story, while we climbed to the 
third floor and finally went along a narrow dark passage. 
Of how only a year ago I had come back from Sumatra 
where I had been working as a book-keeper on a sugar 
plantation and had just found a job as a travelling man in 
Rotterdam when the Germans came, and wrecked the 
city and killed more than 20,000 people. But all she was 
interested in was if I had enough money left to pay. 

I took out my wallet and some bills and finally my 
savings-account book. She stopped in the middle of the 
narrow passage, using her flashlight again to read the 
figures and to lift the bills to her eyes to make sure they 
were not counterfeit. 

The room was rather small, shaped like a face towel, 
with only one window, but with two exits as Professor 
Jansen had stipulated, one leading to the passage we had 
just crossed, the other into a sort of hall from which a 
steep staircase led up to the attic and the roof. 

‘ I have all my luggage at the station,’ I said, ‘ all of 

what is left of my belongings. I would like to rent this 

room for a year, let’s say, just to have a place where I can 

put my things. I won’t be here all the time yet. I am 

looking for a job but I still would like to feel I have a 
home.’ 

I started coughing and she looked at me, but her face 
remained a blank. She reached into the pocket of her 
large dirty apron and got a pencil out and, after some 
searching, a block form to fill in, which had to be sent to 
the German police for registration. 

‘ Name ? ’ she asked, bending over the rickety table in 
the middle of the room. I spelled it out for her. ‘ Hen¬ 
drik Loemen.’ 

‘ Born ? ’ 

‘ Breda.* 

‘ Date ? ’ 

‘ May 15, 1889.’ 

‘ Name of the parents ? ’ 
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‘ Truus Alten was my mother, my father Jan Loemen.* 
‘ Living ? ’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ What other relatives ? ’ 

‘ None.’ 

‘ Profession ? ’ 

‘ Travelling salesman.’ 

‘ Last job ? ’ 

I gave the address of the firm in Rotterdam. 

‘ Your best friend ? ’ 

‘ Why ? ’ I asked, astonished, coughing again. 

She set her lips. ‘ Look,’ she said, ‘ I don’t care where 
you come from, who you are, so long as you pay your rent 
and don’t bring any girls here and clean up your room. 
I didn’t make out these questions. They want a best 
friend or the person closest to you. Figure it out for 

yourself.’ * * ,. 

I made up a name, which I was' pretty sure didn t 


exist. 

‘ Address ? ’ . 

I remembered Veepc. Again she looked at me, 

‘ Sign,’ she said. 

I had anticipated this moment. Hendrik Loemen, 
Hendrik Loemen. For endless hours I, had P» ct »»^ 
writing this name, till at last the letters looked like^ieal 
handwriting and only an expert could have detected 
whether or not they were fraudulent. But all those pre¬ 
vious experiments I had torn into little bits and thrown 
into the fireplace or held a match to till nothing remained . 
that belonged to a man who called himself Hcndnk 
Loemen, wore glasses, had a beard, bad teeth, stomach 

U ^lGood n night, j °Mijnheer,’ she said, and left the room. 
I opened the cupboard and found clean hnen on on 
the 1 shelves. I remembered having seen a water tap 
Z head of the staircase, and I took my p.tcher out to 

Bll with water. After unpacking the * f w a 5 

brought in a briefcase. I went to bed. . The matt, ess.was 
extremely good, except for one big sag right in the middle, 
f t.rned y the light off but couldn’t open the windows as 
he law the Germans had enforced ordered them shut U 
0 30 in the morning. There was a lot of petty meanness 
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in this order, for a summer can be hot even in the Nether¬ 
lands and the rooms suffocating. 

I listened again to the strange noises, the creaking of the 
staircases, the falling of the water-drops from the tap out¬ 
side, soft laughter from the door next to mine, where a 
man and a girl went to bed. I thought of Jenny and 
wondered if she would be afraid alone or if YVim would 
have dropped in, possibly to spend the night, if he hap¬ 
pened to overstay the curfew set for all Amsterdam, when 
people had to be off the streets. I had told her that I had 
to go to The Hague, where I had reserved by telephone a 
room at the Hotel des Indes. I would have to be at The 
Hague some time tomorrow evening, where I would meet 
Colonel Radner. But she couldn’t call me, since I had 
not told her'the name of the hotel. 


Slowly the time passed. The wind blew the rain against 
the windows, and it made a sad little noise, tender and 
furious at the same time, speaking in its own language. 
It sang its song of men who were free, of men who were 
allowed to fight in the open, marching or sailing their 
boats through the seven seas or flying their planes among 
the windy clouds. But those men depended also on us, 
on men like me, who were ready to cheat, to lie, to do any¬ 
thing as long as the ends promised to justify the means. 

About three o’clock everything seemed fast asleep, even 
the staircase had ceased to creak and the walls had stopped 
sighing. I got up and tiptoed through the second exit, 
past the little stove up the steps of the staircase that led 
into the attic. Everything was quiet, except for the quick 
noise the mice made up here ; it sounded as if a soft 
draught played with hundreds of loose sheets of paper, 
lifting them up, carrying them away, dropping them 
somewhere. I found a window that opened up to the roof 
It proved easy to reach the outside. For a while I sat in 
the early dawn of a rainy morning atop the gabled roof, 
well hidden, from anyone’s eyes behind the chimneys I 
tried to figure out where I could get from here, what lay 
to my ieft, what to my right, what behind me, what in front. 
But it was still too dark to see anything clearly. I should 

anir a r!T e *°- ^ ° Ut * 1 dimbcd back i"tO the 

attic and down the staircase, into my bed. My heart was 

beating wildly. The palms of my dirty hands were wet 
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with perspiration. There were still a lot of things I had 
to learn. 

I didn’t sleep again ; that, too, I should have to learn, 
to sleep whenever I found time, to relax at a minute s 
notice. I got up, made my bed and tidied the room, and 
then, at six o’clock, I went downstairs, opened the door, 
and left. 

I found my things in the little back room o t the empty 
garage as Professor Jansen had told me I should. There 
was nobody around. I changed quickly and dumped 
Miinheer Loemen’s suit and beard in the cupboard in the 
washroom. It didn’t take me more than ten minutes to 
change back into Ruis van Rinnekom. I went to the 
station and took the first train to The Hague. I was sure 
nobody had seen me. 


Chapter 8 

The Germans chose the Koninginnedag , the holiday in 
August when all of Holland honoured their Queen, to 
launch the Cig submarine which had been nearly com- 
nletJd in our shipyards the day the enemy took over. The 
Germans h^d finished work on it, and now, on this very 
dear to our hearts when all of us .wa^d “ s tay rn 

rtdt ng J a r a front ofitTn'S uS X“one oj 

any social position to watch the launching of a sl I‘ p h “ d 
built to defend our coasts, and which now would be used 

ag There°were'‘two invitations, one for Jenny and one for 
me. 

aa-rfjsjtr. saffls&ss 

didn’t, but, darling, you simply will have to cnang y 
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attitude. I can’t go on risking having it known and said 
that my wife is violently anti-German, I shall be unable 
to spare you much longer as hostess to some of these whom 
I simply have to ask to our house. Oh God—well, never 
mind, today you have to go with me.’ 

‘ Are you really insisting ? ’ Jenny asked, her lips tremb¬ 
ling. 

‘ Yes,’ I said curtly. 

‘ And you are going ? ’ 

I nodded. ‘ What else can I do ? ’ 


‘ Fall downstairs and break your leg,’ said Jenny. 
‘ Anything but have to watch such cheap and devilish 
triumph.’ 

‘ Jenny, Jenny,’ I said, ‘ please. You are talking your¬ 
self into such hatred that it doesn’t make sense any more. 
If I were to break my leg it would be a pretty obvious 
thing, wouldn’t it ? Do you think any of my German 
colleagues would listen to any of my proposals if I acted 
that way ? Why should they try to compromise with me 
if they were to think I only work with them because I am 
forced to, and not because I really want to help both 
parties ? ’ 

Jenny did not answer. 

‘ Darling,’ I said, ‘ if things were different, if we had 
invaded Germany, if England or France or America were 
to invade Germany tomorrow, do you really think they 
wouldn’t use the German factories, their wharves, their 
tanks and planes and ships ? ’ 

‘ Well, they deserve it,’ said Jenny. 

My dearest,’ I said, ‘ when this war is won there will 
be eighty million Germans to cope with. We can’t kill 
them all, can we ? We shall have to live with them . . .’ 

Oh, for God’s sake,’ said Jenny, ‘ why talk about that 
now ? It is much too early to think of adjustments, things 
will take care of themselves. Somehow that will be worked 
out when the time comes, but we have to beat them first 
and all that matters is to beat them quickly, before they 
can destroy more than they have already—not placate 
them flatter them ! Every single one who was invited 

should not turn up, if you ask me. Why not passive 
resistance ? Just don’t turn up.’ 

‘ And what would be the consequences ? ’ I said, annoyed 
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now. ‘ Amsterdam would be fined tomorrow heavily, for 
a silly gallant gesture that would mean that thousands . . 
But as I spoke I was thinking of what was going to happen, 
within a short time, in front of the Germans and Dutch 
alike, thought of the three men who . . . 

‘ You are right as usual,' said Jenny, and there was an 
edge to her voice. ‘ Everything you do and say and think 
makes sense. But sometimes I just wish you had less 
brains and more heart ; sometimes I wish you would be 
foolhardy and impulsive.’ 

‘ Why ? ’ I asked absent-mindedly. One of those three 
young men had two children, six and seven years old. 
And a young wife who didn’t know and might never 
know. 

‘ Because,’ said my wife, ‘ because it would make you 
more human. I shouldn’t feel so much that I was living 
with, a machine.’ 

I came over to where she stood at the window and took 
her into my arms. She still wore her dressing-gown and 
her body was soft and warm, yet stiffened when I drew her 

close. . , 

Another man of those three had a wife too. He might 

have held her in his arms last night, or early this morning, 

as I was holding Jenny now. , 

‘ I don’t know why I love you,’ Jenny said, burying her 

head on my shoulder. ‘ I can’t think the way you do, 1 
can’t understand you, yet you are so damned right, always 
so sensible. But sometimes I think that it isn t just your 
mind that makes you refuse to hate, not just convenience 


but . . . 

‘Cowardice,’ my wife said. ‘Oh, Ruis, 1 ?oul 
stand to be married to a coward, to a man who kids him¬ 
self into a superior judgment just because he hasn t got 

g ‘ What ever made you think I could be a coward ? I 
said, and forgot for a second those three men, the suh- 


‘ I don’t know,’ Jenny said, ‘ really I don’t. Maybe a 
little story Wim told the other day about when you were 
both still at school and how once, when the task of beating 
some boy up fell to you, you didn’t do it, but made his life 
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there impossible by writing a little pamphlet about him. 
Wim said you always hated physical violence.’ 

‘ Yes,’ I said. ‘ Will you get dressed, Jenny ? We shall 
have to leave in half an hour.’ 

Jenny came back to me. ‘ I didn’t mean to hurt your 
feelings. It just seems, sometimes, that you even like the 
Germans.’ 

‘ There are good and bad ones in any country,’ I said, 
and saw Jenny shrug her shoulders. I had not known that 
she had seen Wim lately. 

We reached the wharf just in time. Overhead huge 
Swastikas were waving in the wind, great blotches of red 
and black in the wide grey Dutch sky. Everyone was there. 
Like myself, my countrymen had figured that not turning 
up would simply mean unpleasantnesses and a heavy fine 
for Amsterdam. There were the German military com¬ 
mand, and some corps from the few regiments that had 
remained, and the entire civil command. 

A military band played a march. Only last year, on 
this very day, the Dutch flag had hung all over the city, the 
fireworks had made their enchanting appearance, the 
children had been so merry over the national holiday, 
munching their candies in the old colours. There had 
been happiness and comfort and contentment throughout 
the country ; now the atmosphere was unbearably gloomy 
and tense. 


Just as I produced our entrance cards, someone among 
the crowd that had gathered outside the fenced-in plat- 
form, expecting by instinct something German efficiency 
could never have imagined, shouted. He yelled at exactly 
the moment when the orchestra ceased playing. 

‘ Long live the Queen,’ he yelled, and his words hung 
in the air, and thousands of silent lips murmured her name. 
Rius, Ruis said Jenny, ‘ they’ve got him, there, look, 

? h ’ \ • l . a man 111 the b,ack uniform of the Gestapo 
had shoved his way through the crowd. ‘ If anyone moves 

l shoot, he cried, unfastenmg his revolver and swinging it 
tlf th e h ground d iand ‘ And Pe ° plc St °° d as thou S b nailed 

—^t e iea a s S t \h^r C ™ He mUSt have bccn wcl1 over fift Y 
at least that was my impression as I saw him beim/ 

dragged away ; the whole scene occurred so close to where 
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Jenny and I were standing that we could see his frightened 
light-blue eyes behind his steel-rimmed glasses. He had a 
greyish-black beard that made him look rather like an old 
stubborn goat. His whole body was trembling as if in 
convulsions. For a second he looked at me or perhaps 
merely at my Dutch uniform, and we could see terror in his 
eyes, the crazy terror that sometimes shows in horses’ eyes. 

I felt Jenny’s nails digging into my palm and I grasped 
her hand more firmly. ‘ Let’s go,’ I said. 

‘ What will happen to him ? ’ 

‘ Prison,’ I said. 

‘ Will they beat him up ? ’ 

‘ Darling, I don’t know. He might just be put in prison 
for a short time and not necessarily run up against any 
brutes.’ 

‘ Can’t you do something for him ? ’ 

‘ I am afraid not.’ 

* Why then work at all with . . .’ 

‘ Hush . . . here we are.’ 

* The poor old man,’ said Jenny. 

The band began to play again. Some stands had been 
put up and I led Jenny to our places. Radner bowed very 
deeply and there was nothing else to do but introduce him 


to fenny. „ . 

He bent over her hand and Tossed it. ‘ I am very happy 
to make your acquaintance at last, Mrs. van Rinnekom, 
he said. ‘ Your husband told me that yon have had a 
pretty bad time with a nasty sick headache.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Jenny, ‘ it’s so stupid, isn’t it, but ever since 
I was a child I used to get them and then there is nothing 
to do but to lie down, have the curtains drawn, and try to 

stand them without going mad.’ 

I left them standing, discussing these migraines, cap¬ 
tain Mahler passed me while I was on my way to pay my 
respects to the German lawyer, Dr. Kunt. ^ 

‘ Your wife is very pretty indeed,’ he said. It s a shame 
she would not put in an appearance before Stie is 
American, isn’t she ? And from what I hear she wishes 
her country would declare war on us before it is too late. 
Well, I have always admired pretty women, no matter 


what their opinions.’ . 

‘ Thank you,’ I said, ‘ but I am afraid you are contusing 
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Mrs. van Rinnekom with someone'else, Captain Mahler. 
My wife is a sworn pacifist.’ 

‘ People so easily misunderstand a carelessly uttered 
remark these days, don’t they ? ’ he replied. ‘ I am very 
glad to hear that Nil's, van Rinnekom feels the way you 
say she does.’ 

He pointed to the submarine lying on its runway. She 
was a beautiful thing, shining and streamlined, with a 
proud high tower. Several workmen were already begin¬ 
ning to hammer at the blocks that kept her in place and 
others were oiling and soaping the tracks leading into the 
water. 


General von VVerther appeared on the wooden platform, 
followed by the Burgomaster and the Chief of the German 
Civil Department, whose wife was to christen the boat. 

The band played the Tnsch. Everybody got up from 
his seat and took ofi his hat. The champagne bottle 
hanging from its silk ribbons was put into the lady’s hand, 
and to the strains of the ‘ Horst Wesscl ’ song, her olhcers 
and crew standing at attention on the deck,' the ship slid 
down the ways slowly at first, then faster, then gaining 
such speed that, while everyone was already raising his 
hands to applaud, she struck the water and then, where 
she should have been gliding proudly on conquered water 
under a conquered sky, there was nothing but the loud 
and triumphant gurgle and splashing of water as it closed 
over her trim streamlined body, over the guns that manned 
her, and oyer the three men who had gagged three German 
sailors and got them out of the way, to take their places 
to open the valves and sink the submarine the moment her 
sight ° UChCd the water. She was gone. Gone clear out of 

wZw ee men ' vho . would never gel a medal, whose names 
would never be known ; three men who could never 

become beloved heroes, not even beloved martyr, because 

heir famthes lived, their children were still playing under 

the German conqueror : no one would ever know their 

“Tf’ iJ' CSC L hrCC "L h ° had v °lunteered 1° sink this ship 

?° U d n °i‘ ^ USed against those allies who had 

without th a i i, thC ‘ r : threc men wlUng to die 

without the slightest chance to fight ; three men now 

slowly suffocating at the bottom of the sea 
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There was no music playing now, no applause, but a 
silence so strained one could hear the heartbeat of the man 
next to one. Startled, incredulous, gloomy silence, and 
the question in everybody’s eyes : what had happened ? 

Slowly and gradually the crowd began to disperse, while 
police stormed over the wharf, already arresting on the 
spot any labourer or dockhand who had been anywhere 
in the vicinity of the wharves during the last weeks or days. 

1 Sunk,’ whispered Jenny next to me, and I had to 
squeeze her arm so hard that it really must have hurt her, 
and her lips that had just opened to break into a smile 
closed in pain again. 

Captain Mahler rushed towards me, his face red with 
anger, his voice high-pitched with fury. 

‘ We have to find them, no matter how long it takes, 
we have to find those guilty of this sabotage. I am going 
to have the boat raised if necessary to find out what hap¬ 
pened to her. Come on, we have to get busy, you must help 
to find them, too.* 

‘ I am not a detective,’ I said. ‘ I am sincerely sorry 
about this regrettable accident, Captain Mahler, but I 
don’t think you'll need me in this special case.’ And I 
passed him. 

Jenny clung to my arm. 

‘ He hates you,’ she said. ‘ Who is he ? Not the man 
you are working with ? Oh Ruis, Ruis, how he hates 
you ! Everybody hates you.’ 

Yes, Captain August Mahler hated me. 

And in the following weeks he did everything to humiliate 
me, to hurt my feelings, to make my emotions rebel. All 
of a sudden he wanted me to be present at work he had to 
do which in no way could possibly have concerned me , 
but the way he twisted circumstances made it seem that 
I was ‘ needed.’ He even went so far as to change his 
attitude towards me. He had been uncourteous and 
abrupt before ; now he was of an icy, ironical politeness. 

4 Didn’t you remark one day, Herr van Rinnekom, that 
the Jews have done such a lot for the Netherlands, that 
Amsterdam without their influence would not be the same • 
Didn’t I see a book by Spinoza the other day on your desk. 
You believe in his system of ethics, don’t you ? W e > 
maybe you understand him better than I ever shall. 
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Maybe you could understand the Jewish bankers I have 
to interview this afternoon better than I. Maybe, even 
you can help me to see their point of view.’ 

And he smiled, an ugly smile that made his long thin 
mouth spread across his checks like the scar of a whip. 
He knew as well as I that I could never persuade him not 
to blame the Jews just because They belonged to a race his 
Fuehrer had decided to wipe out. And I had to spend 
endless hours watching desperate men answering his 
devilish questions, condemned to exile and poverty if they 
were lucky, to prison and concentration camp or to forced 
labour if he could wangle that. 

And day by day conditions grew more difficult. During 
the first few months our telephone cable, which we had 
put through to England long before the invasion, worked 
miraculously well, and we were still able to order a plane 
to come over, to land somewhere in the wide heather or 

near the T-, where far out to sea we knew of some 

deeps the German patrol boats could not reach. And as 
the small tenders were still running regularly we could get 
the people either out to them or into the heather. Then 
two things happened that reduced our chances of escape 
to a minimum. Our telephone line and its code were 
betrayed, somewhere in England, where an informer had 
been smuggled into our Intelligence Bureau ; an hour 
atcr every road in Holland leading out to the heather was 
patrolled and even at night sentries were stationed there. 
1 he second thing was that a man we had managed to get 
out forgot what he owed to those endangered and left 
behind, and gave the story of his escape away. The kind 
of escape Wim had planned for me, of being hired as a 

o h r?heT b ° ard a • ' P i hat ; vent to Norway. From then 

on the Germans issued a decree that not only made it 
necessary for every lured man to have served aboard ship 
for a certain length of time previous to the journey but 

ShoulH Vei T ca P tam personally responsible for his crew 
bhould only so much as one of them desert or disappear he 

escape himself " 0 ^ ath °" hi V cturn - If he should try to 

^se^aTh^tgef ” ‘ hild ™ ° r 
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ships or putting up coastal defences. Naturally the Ger¬ 
mans figured that the English would attack the most logical 
and obvious places and therefore put up dummy protections 
or bases in those, while they went on manufacturing in 
districts we hardly knew ourselves. Even to get messages 
over became a more and more difficult task and for a while 
the underground movement had to content itself with 
printing forbidden newspapers to spread among the Dutch 
population and pamphlets that were smuggled over the 
German border to reach soldiers and civilians alike, sabot¬ 
aging the orders, decrees, and requisitions that robbed our 
country of its food, and spoiling these supplies or trying to 
prevent them from getting to their destination, either 
Germany or, by way of Belgium to France, where the armies 
of occupation had to be fed. 

Still when I talked to Dudoc Jansen, asking whether 
there was anything he wanted me to do, he shook his head. 

‘ Patience, my dear boy,’ he said, ‘ one day we’ll need you.’ 

And day by day the feeling against the Germans rose 
to deeper and bitterer rage and resentment. Again and 
again people I had known before, who had liked me, cut 
me, crossed the street when they saw me coming to avoid 
having to greet me or even to be seen talking to me. 
Closer acquaintances refused Jenny’s and my invitations, 
pretending they were busy or indisposed or just that they 

didn’t go out any longer. , . , 

Mels, who for nearly forty years had been with my 
family, came into my room one day, fumbling around 
with his dust-brush where there was no dust to be brushed 
away. I watched him and noticed the awkward way he 
moved about, but when I finally spoke and said, Some¬ 
thing wrong, Mels, something you want to talk to me 
about ? ’ he jumped, and a small ash-tray he had just 
picked up clattered to the floor, breaking to pieces. 

‘ That’s what I mean, Jonkheer,’ he said, I am getting 


too old, my hands are getting more 


and more unsteady, 


every day I break something, a cup, or a plate, an n 
this ash-tray.’ 

He looked at me pleading for understanding. 

‘ I thought it might not be a bad idea to . . . you see my 
sister is getting very old and she needs a man around e 
house . 


• • 
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‘ I didn’t know you had a sister, Mels,’ I said, and it 
hurt my heart to see the old man blush violently. 

‘ A stepsister,’ he said, ‘ up in Friesland where I come 
from. She wrote only the other day, if . . 

‘ Mels,’ I said, ‘ if you want to leave us I am afraid I 
can’t do anything else but let you go.’ 

He began to sob, the dry hard sobs that shake one’s 
whole body, without the relief of tears. 

‘ I would like to stay . . .’he said, ‘but . . . forgive my 
frankness, far be it from me to criticize your actions, I am 
an old man, I can’t judge these new times, I don’t know 
anything about politics . . . but they were here, several 
times, early in the morning and late at night and some¬ 
times even during the day, when they knew you and the 
Mevrouw were out.’ 


4 Who are they ? ’ 

‘ Dutchmen,’ he answered simply, ‘ patriots, asking me 
questions, wanting to know what I thought of you, if you 
had any German friends, and whom, and whether you had 
asked them here . . . asking me to leave you to prove that 
I was loyal to my country ... oh, Jonkheer, whatever you 
do be careful, they are after you . . .’ 7 

He left my house the next day. I didn’t tell Jenny why 
but she guessed anyway, because all she said was, ‘ I can’i 
blame him, and there was something like envy in her 
voice, as if she really envied old Mels the chance of being 
able to get away, regardless of his motives. * 

, > nny WaS lone,y - * knew il - 1 saw her sitting in her 

U k pstair3 » P ,ayin S solitairc by the hour, or hold- 
" g , a book between her hands without reading, or sitting 
m her studio in front of an empty canvas, the studio wf 
had converted from the high attic. There were still 

up, XsirE & hy 

and arc doing your best, y but all we know* 

— - 

f" r e y. es filled with tears. 

mencans are so much simpler than Europeans,’ she 
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said slowly. l *We don’t have as many types as you do. 
For us there are gangsters or decent people or just some 
that are smart. I know you think it’s childish and maybe 
it is, but we figure if you are not with us you are against 
us.’ 

How much she had changed during these last few 
months. When I thought of the lively young girl I had 
• met on the market-place in Haarlem, in front of the 
church, of the young girl I had taken in to dinner at 
Ventner van der Linde’s, of the girl who had said yes to 
my mad proposition to marry a stranger, and who had 
driven out with me that following day, she seemed a • 
different person. There was a deep sadness in her eyes 
now, her forehead wrinkled up again and again in utter 
bewilderment or in the effort of trying to grasp the real 
meaning behind a word or sentence. And she had been 
so sure of herself, so certain of her principles^ so glad to 
be alive. But there was also a hardness in her attitude, 
her movements, that people only acquire who have made 
up their minds to do a certain thing and are determined 
to go through with it no matter what the cost. And there 
was a' definite system to the way she spent her days. Get¬ 
ting up early in the morning, helping Hendrikje, now that 
Mels had gone, with the housework, reading for an hour 
or so, and then going for hours on lonely walks, till 
she came home tired and exhausted, to play solitaire, 
to dream, to pretend she was reading again, or to mix 

colours. , 

I tried my best to make her go out, but she wanted 

neither to see films or plays nor to sit around in restaurants. 
Had she been afraid before of the Germans, she was now 
no longer afraid, but so filled with contempt and hatred 
that sometimes I feared she would do something rash and 


Only when she decided to paint a portrait of Wim did 

some of her old vitality return. 

Wim came every afternoon, sometimes even to lunen, 
though he would always be gone before I got home, cut 
one day I managed to be home earlier than usual. inc 
moment I arrived at the studio on the fourth floor their 
conversation ceased abruptly, cut dead by my entrance 
and a moment ago while taking the last three steps a 
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heard Jenny’s sweet laughter, the laughter I had come to 
miss so much. 


‘ Would you like a cup of tea ? ’ Jenny asked finally. 
‘ I’ll ring for another cup.’ 

‘ Don’t bother,’ I said. ‘ Well ! My compliments, 
Miss Latham.’ I went over to the little platform we had 
widened in front of the large attic window. Outside, the 
first snow came down in big white soft flakes. I turned to 
look at the portrait which I had not seen before as Jenny 
had said she hated anyone to see her work unfinished, at 
a time when she herself was not quite sure if she would go 
on with the line she had taken. There was VVim ; no one 
could have painted him better. Not that her brush was 
faultless, not that it resembled Wim too literally, but it 
was Wim and what he soood for, what he thought and felt, 
a living breathing Wim ; his daring inventiveness, his 
personal ease and charm, his wild yet dreamy adventurous¬ 
ness, had all been rendered, his boyish, slightly primitive 
attitude towards all the subtler affairs of life. 

Only somebody who knew Wim by heart could have 
painted this. 

Well,’ I heard .Wim’s voice saying, ‘ I am sorry, but 
I have to go. Nice seeing you, Ruis.’ 

I turned abruptly. ‘ YVait,’ I said, ‘ I’ll see you to the 

door.’ It was plain that Wim didn’t wish to be alone 

with me, but he could hardly refuse, and so we went down 
together. 


‘ Wim,’ I said, setting him into his coat ancf noticing, 
startled, that I had seen the scarf he was wearing before 

. . . it was Jenny’s, ‘ Wim, why are you trying to avoid 
me ? What has happened ? ’ 

1 Ru bbish,’ said Wim, ‘ I am not really trying to avoid 
you. I just think jt is wiser for both of us not to be seen 
together too much. For each of us it can only be embar¬ 
rassing The Germans don’t trust me completely, I refused 
two or three things they wanted me to do and got away with 
it, but they understood why I wasn’t capable of solving 
their problems for them. And my friends are not sS 
convinced about your political integrity ’ 

Are you ? ’ 

. ‘ ¥, an ! ’ he u , cried and Put both of his hands on my 
shoulders, pushing me towards the wall, the old gesture. 
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‘ Have y6u gone off your head ? I would curse the day 
I could doubt you. I don’t \inderstand you, Ruis, but 
maybe then I never did completely. I believe that there 
is an inner law in every one of us . . . what I call the shadow 
of man. And just as no human being can rid himself of 
his shadow, he can’t neglect his inner voice. You have to 
follow yours, I have to follow mine, it may lead us different 
ways, to different goals even, but I am convinced that 
you are trying to do what seems best to you for our 

country.’ 

Hardly ever had I heard Wim speaking at such length, 
in such a way. He too had changed. Something had 
broken up in him, something that had up till now made it 
impossible for him to express himself in such words. 
Women were supposed to be able to make men come out 
of their innermost selves, to live in a world they hadn’t 
known or cared for before. Jenny had touched his heart 
too. 

‘ But . . .’ he went on. ‘ Something you are doing is 
wrong, Ruis.* 

‘ Go on,’ I said. 

‘Jenny,’ he answered, and let go of my shoulders. 

‘ That any man can put another person in such a spot, 
where conditions are slowly but gradually suffocating 
her.’ 

‘ She needn’t stay,’ I said. ‘ I offered again and again 
to see she got away. I’ve begged her to leave me.’ 

‘ I know,’ he said, ‘ but some things are just not done, 
Ruis. Aren’t you taking advantage of her love for you ? ’ 

‘ Wim,’ I said slowly, ‘ lucky are the men who never 
encounter the situation where they don’t know whether 
they love their wife or their country more. Or maybe I 
just don’t love anyone enough to forsake my duty, my 
country. In wars men have to go away, kill and get killed, 
and nobody expects them to do otherwise. This is just 
the reverse—this time I can’t go away, only she can. 

Wim looked at me. > 

‘ What would you have done in my case ? 

‘ If you feel that way,’ he said, ‘ if you feel so strongly 
about your duty as a patriot, then you should have felt the 
same way the day you married her.’ 

* I know,’ I said. 
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He lighted his pipe. ‘ Everything we do has its conse¬ 
quences. You can’t let her suffer for your mistakes, for 
your gambling on fate, for your optimism. Once you 
married her you owed it to her to make her leave. I told 
you that the first day when you came home.’ 

He opened the front door. The soft and melancholy 
scent of fresh snow came blowing in. 

Soon there will be ice on the canals,’ he said. ‘ I 
promised Jenny to teach her skating.’ 

And he went out into the evening, hatless as usual, 
walking away, taking long strides that threw his whole 
body forward against the wind. 

I stood there on the threshold with the door open behind 
me. The large wrought-iron lantern threw no light over 
the blacked-out street.. The waters of the canals had not 
yet frozen in the sudden cold ; they moved sluggishly, a 
sighing noise. 

, . *, Don’l stand here,’ the Baboe’s voice said behind me, 
it s not safe, Ruis.’ I felt her thin brown hand on my 
arm as she tried to make me move inside. And then all of 
a sudden a shot rang out from across the sighing water of 
the Gracht. Before I could step back the Baboe had thrown 
herself with one swift movement right in front of me. 
There was a second shot. Now she stumbled, fell, and lay 
a very small old figure in front of the one broad step leading 
up to my house, and like a small green snake all by itself, 
her shawl she had wrapped around her hc^d loosened and 
stretched out across the soft white snow. 


‘Back, back,’ she whispered while I knelt down, and 

T^rr j If 51 cd ° rt sbe moved her hands towards the house. 

r i • , j e [ U P’ sucb a delicate weight she was in my arms. 
1 kicked the'door shut and put her in a chair. 

Gall a doctor, quick,’ I shouted to Hendrikje who had 

come up from the basement, white-faced and shaking 

staring unbelievingly at the pool of blood that began to 

torm on the carpet, adding a touch of lurid red to its faded 
beauty. 

As in a dream I saw Jenny fly down the staircase, dis- 
brandy ^ ^ dlnin S- room and come back with some 


\ Sai< ?^° ! 1Cr > but then the Baboc spoke, 
haltingly, slowly. Don t move me, Ruis. ... I am 
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going ... to die. ... I know it. . . . Let . . . me die here 
. . . here . . . where I . . . used ... to wait for you . . . 
coming home. . . 

Her eyes wandered across the hall, soft, beautiful animal 
eyes, dimming already, the look of some shy creature 
expecting the coup de grace. 

‘ Wim,’ she whispered, ‘ danger . . . danger ... all 
around . . . careful you . . . everybody . . . Wim . . . Jenny 
. . . Ruis . . . danger . . . little old man . . omust not fail 
. . . amulet . . . wear it, Ruis ! * 

For the last time her slim hands formed to shape the 
little roof of shelter over my head. She was gone. 

I was still kneeling by my old Baboe, motionless, when 
fists hammered against the door and loud voices cried to 
open. 

‘ Let them in, Hendrikje,’ I heard Jenny say. She stood 
leaning against the banister for support, her face ashen, her 
eyes still fixed on the Baboe. 

Three men came in, one from the Secret Police, the 
other two were soldiers. 

‘ What happened ? There were shots. Anybody 

hurt ? * t 

‘ Someone must have tried to shoot my husband ’—I 
heard Jenny’s voice—‘ his old nurse saved his life. She’s 
dead. You had better put a sentry outside our house 
tonight.* 

CJpc of the soldiers, a very young lieutenant, stepped 
forward. 

‘ I am sorry, Herr van Rinnekom,’ he said, could you 
give me any details ? Did you see anyone ? We were too 
late. We heard the shot and ran in its direction. I assure 
you that everything will be done to find that person. 

‘ No,’ I said. ‘ I haven’t seen anyone, I don’t know of 
anyone who would be interested in killing me. # 

I lifted the Baboe’s body from the chair and carried her 
through the hall and upstairs into her room. I was grateful 
to Jenny that she left me alone there with the Baboe lying 
on her bed, her body growing rigid as the hours went.by. 

Something had gone from me with her death—child¬ 
hood and those years that followed which had made me 
the man I was now. Something had gone forever, never 
to return. 
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There came a day, however, when I almost succumbed 
to the temptation of telling Jenny everything. Or at least 
of giving away my entire plans. Nearly eight months had 
passed since I had returned to Holland, ready to do my 
share whatever it might be. But these eight months had 
passed without giving me any opportunity to be of real 
service. Naturally several small things had happened in 
which I had been able to help Dudoc Jansen. For the 
first time in my life I understood what soldiers must go 
through who are kept waiting weeks, months, maybe 
longer. Eagerness becomes expectation, expectation dis¬ 
appointment, disappointment indifference, indifference 
bitterness, boredom, or sheer desperation. There is 
nothing worse than to waste the energy of a great impulse, 
to keep it frustrated, to forbid it action. 

We were out skating. Wim had taught Jenny to skate, 
and while I watched her lovely body gliding in front of 
me the thought that it had been Wim who had held her 
when she had lost her balance on her first shy attempts, 
Wim who had shown her all the tricks, who had scolded 
and criticized and praised her in the hours when I had 
been away at my office, added to my general bitterness. 
I was jealous and I hated myself for it. 

It was a •beautiful day towards the beginning of February, 
with large wind-swept clouds hurrying across the grey soft 
sky ; the air was surprisingly dry with the sudden sweetness 
of a not too far-off spring. Many people were out on the 
canals, children crowding around the small booths where 
they could buy black liquorice candies to chew on as they 
skated along. I looked at Jenny and saw that her mouth 
was smudged with black juice from the cheap candy. It 
made her look like one of the children. I grabbed her 
hand and together we skated on, past a small group of little 
girls whose stiff white caps waved over their heads like 
independent l ittle sa iis People seemed gayer today than 

D«dle e m I ™ !° r a longtime ' indul g ; "g a national 
of thTfrw , . 8 C T St - ° f knowin S that here was one 
them f UStoms the Inva ders had not yet forbidden 
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‘ What a lovely day ! ’ said Jenny. And she smiled at 
me, her eyes sparkling, her cheeks flushed from the brisk 
air and exercise. She tilted her head back and looked up 
into the sky. ‘ What a lovely day,’ she repeated. ‘ One 
could almost forget that we are ... oh Ruis, a day like this 
one is what I have been dreaming of. You and I some¬ 
where, doing the same thing, sharing the same emotions. 
What utter happiness ! To think that there have been 
times, days, weeks, years, when anyone could live the way 
he chose, could do whatever pleased him best.’ 

She sighed. I put my hands on her shoulders and so, 
as I pushed her in front of me, we skated on. 

‘ 1 had a letter today from home,’ she said. ‘ Mother 
wrote, and Father added a line for me. He says things 
arc changing in the States. We’re getting war-conscious. 
We are getting used to compulsory military service, think 
of it ! He says there will be a great many jobs to be done 
in the future. He says the country will need its men and 

women.’ • 

I didn’t answer. For a while we were silent, listening 

to the wind that whistled from across the sea into the town, 
to the small noise our broad wooden skates made on the 
ice, to the screams and laughter of the children, to a man 
and a girl, arm in arm, who passed us, obviously talking 

of how much they liked each other. 

‘ They want me to come back,’ Jenny told me and 
ducked away from under my hands, carefully cutting a 
figure. ‘ They want me to bring you too,’ she finished, as 
she came back to fall in line with me. 

‘ Homesick ? ’ , . . , , , 

She shook her head. ‘ Not any more, she said. Not 
as badly as I used to be.’ She put her hand into mine, 1 
could feel her fingers trembling through the thick wool ot 
her knitted gloves. ‘ Tell me,’ she said, ‘ tell me, Ruis, 

could you kill a man ? ’ _ _ •_ 

No muscle in her face moved. Except for a strange 

blue light in her eyes there was no change in her ex- 
Pf ‘Why Jenny,’ I said, ‘ what ever makes you ask such 

3 ShiTshrugged her shoulders. 1 Never mind— could you 
Ruis? I mean not in a battle, not when somebody 
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actually threatens your life and there is no other way to 
defend yourself, but could you go and shoot a man in cold 
blood simply because he stands for things you hate, because 
he is a danger to everything you love and worship and 
respect ? ’ 

What was on her mind ? 

‘ I don’t care very much for life,’ I said vaguely, ‘ if I 
had to die . . 

She interrupted me quickly and more impatiently than 
I had ever known her to. ‘ That isn’t what I mean, and 
you know it. Don’t go in for philosophical explanations. 
I asked you a simple question, why can’t you just say yes 
or no ? 1 • 

‘ Because it isn’t just yes or no. It isn’t as simple as 
that.’ 


‘ I could ! ’ she said, and stopped abruptly, nearly losing 
her balance. ‘ Yes, I could,’ she said again. ‘ My father 
could too. Americans could. They wouldn’t lei them¬ 
selves be pushed beyond all endurance. That’s what I 
love about my country—its spirit. Wim could, too,’ she 
added, talking more to herself than to me. 

There it was again, this new habit of lid's, always com¬ 
paring Wim and me. 

‘ I can’t quite see what ever made you friends in the first 
place,’ she went on, suddenly angry. ‘ He is so full of life 
and spirit. Much more like our men. He never gives up. 
And you, you are cold and cautious and always ready to 
compromise, always thinking before acting.’ 

‘Attraction of opposites, you know,’ I said. But she 
took this seriously. 

, ‘ P f C \ h A T ! ’u ShC T Said -, , l lookcd at hcr - °"ce when I 
!,f d ? d , that . 1 ™ ould rather d, e than become a slave, 
that I would fight for freedom in any possible wav I 

thought she had believed me. Maybe she had believed 
me then, or at least considered that an indication of my 
character. But no human being trusts another com¬ 
pletely until he has had the chance to check up on all that 
has been said before, and most certainly Jenny checkin? 

Did I know my wife ? 

I didn’t. I didn’t know why she loved me, why she 
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stayed on, why she liked VVim, why she had asked me if 
I could kill a man. What was behind that last question ? 
What had Wim confided to her ? Something was up. 

On our way home, a little while later, we ran into some 
Dutch Nazis. For a long time now they had been expect¬ 
ing permission from the Germans to wear the trappings of 
their political religion. There they came, having suc¬ 
ceeded in the end in looking almost like some of the 
German SS Black uniforms—black leggings, black jackets - 
over black trousers, black caps on their heads. All of them 
in that colour of evil, from head to foot. I had never 
realized before how a uniform can transform a man into a 
mechanical robot by taking away the essence of civiliza¬ 
tion, individuality. They marched by in line, goose- 
stepping, their faces blank, blank as only faces can be 
when the brains behind them have ceased to function as 
individual units. 

Jenny stood absolutely rigid, only the skates in her hands 
making a thin, sharp noise that betrayed her trembling 
fingers. It was the first time I saw her really frightened, 
frightened because she couldn’t understand that men who 
had been accustomed to being free should choose to become 
machines. 

There were more cars of the so-called Safety Police 
around than was usual and sentries had been posted at 
almost every important traffic junction. • 

‘ Let’s take the tram,’ said Jenny in a small voice. ‘ Oh, 


Ruis.’ 


The tram stopped .and we got in. It was rather crowded. 
Other people had had the same idea—to get off the streets 
as quickly as possible. 

A little man, holding on tightly to the leather straps 
hanging from the ceiling, swaying nevertheless with every 
movement of the street car, said in a frightened yet im¬ 


pressive voice :— . . 

‘ Everywhere, in Austria, Czechoslovakia, the day the 

native population began to wear the Nazi uniform it had 
only one meaning : the street was theirs for the taking \ 
they could go and take cheap revenge on people they didn t 

like ; Jcw-baiting ; Catholics . . .’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said the conductor collecting the tickets in 
the tone of casual conversation, ‘ yes, yes, it takes a lot o 
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attention to run a tram ; only the other day we had a 
short-circuit and got stuck . . .* 

Everyonedn the street car began to talk rapidly, no one 
exactly making sense, making silly little remarks about the 
weather, about the skating, about this and that, while each 
one tried to look around as inconspicuously as possible to 
find out which of the many men in civilian clothes might 
be from the Gestapo, whom the conductor could always 
recognize by the identification cards these men had to 
show him in order to avoid paying fares. 

February 1941 ,’ said Jenny, obviously making con¬ 
versation, and a year ago I didn’t even know you existed, 
Ruis.’ Both of us kept watching the little man who had 
spoken so carelessly before and who was now the only one 
silent. He tried to get off when we came to the next stop, 
edging his way to the platform. Two other men jumped 

down ahead of him, but the conductor rang the bell before 
he could leave. 


Jenny had put her hands in her lap and folded them. 

/ h f. ° 7 > old . 8 esture of women bracing their souls and 
bodies for a blow, ready to accept but also prepared not 
to give way. 1 1 

*153 "‘? ht ,| he P utc t Nazis, under cover of darkness, 
slipped into the Jewish quarters to strike down these 
victims of H| der s racial theories. But the Jews had been 

HolHnH UnCS S ° mUdl f G art .° f thc ve T life and culture of 
Holland, so intermingled with us, that there were plenty 

who refused to let the Germans interfere with this part of 

our population. The Dutch Nazi plan had been bemayed 

docks' thTthTj'et tt C,r sa&e^ tt^T^ “ V 

fishermen their angling, ^nd wh'en ttVa^unied up 

were paralyzed"^ the foc't thlt'the^h^'^ Pe ° P ' e "’ h ° 
everyJrightL a'group of^rdand 

tough men who were defending the vervhw^nfl ™ ® d 
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falter or mount to an almost unbearably high pitch. He 
used such revolting language that it was really an im¬ 
position to have to listen. He cursed the Jews, the Dutch, 
and the whole German Military Command. ‘ An iron 
hand, that's what we need,’ he kept on saying, as if he 
could not convince himself thoroughly enough. I went 
over to the window and opened it. The room smelled as 
if some- frightened rodent had crossed it. ‘ That senile 
Werther ..." his voice went on behind my back. But - 
somehow I couldn’t think of anything but of how Mahler 
would act as a man, not as a Nazi ; not as a soldier, but 
as a man all alone by himself. What kind of woman 
would this man choose to lie beside him, what kind of 
woman could survive his particular character ? What kind 
of husband and father would he make, what kind of 
children would he raise ? 

For the first time, too. Colonel Radner seemed upset 
and showed it. His shoulders sagged this morning and 
he suddenly appeared a much older man. All those un¬ 
happy years every man must go through before he reaches 
sixty, all the torment of middle age, showed in his slow 
movements. 

‘Bad ! ’ he said when I turned my eyes to his face. 

‘ General von YVerther might want to see you.’ 

I waited in the anteroom of \\ ci ther’s office. The secre¬ 
taries moved nervously about, their faces tense, their jaws 
hanging. Telephones were ringing incessantly. From 
inside YVerther’s office, we could hear him talking. 

‘ For God's sake, get me somebody with authority. No, 

I don't want to be connected with the Gestapo Head¬ 
quarters. I told you before, if we let the Gestapo loose I 
won’t be able to keep the peace with two divisions, I 11 
need six ! Damn it all, doesn't anything make sense to 
you ? I know these people. You simply can t . . . we 11 
have rebellion. Open rebellion . . . the workers are 

striking, get me . . .’ w _ 

Radner looked at me. He shrugged his shoulders. We 

didn’t speak. Just then Werther threw the door open and 
shouted : 1 I have to get to the Fuehrer, will some one of 

you trv and . . .’ He saw Radner. 

‘ Maybe,’ Radner said softly, ‘ the best thing would be 
if Your Excellency were to go to Berlin personally. 
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Werther looked at his colonel, his eyes narrowing. He 
did not reply. I remembered the widespread rumour that 
the man who had seen the Fuehrer last was always the one 
to be right ... at least until the moment when a new 
voice reached -the master’s ear. 

Suddenly his glance fell upon me. His face reddened. 
; They force us to things we don’t like to do,’ lie shouted, 
those fools ! ’ And he went back into his room, slam¬ 
ming the door shut after him. 

When I came back into my office Captain Mahler eyed 
me curiously. For the first time he asked what Werther 
had said. I told him as much as I knew. He would have 
heard it anyhow. A smile crept over his face. But he 
didn’t say anything except for a mysterious ‘ We’ll see,’ 
and later in the day, passing my table, he threw a news¬ 
paper towards me. He had marked one column with red 

Pe n C j*ti n - Which thcre a PP eared a photograph of a man 
called Heiter, who was supposed to be one of the coming 

men among the Gestapo. ‘ There’s a man we’ll need. 

He would know how to act, how to tame these people,’ 

he said softly, and something like admiration crept into 

his voice I stared at the photo, which showed a rather 

youngish-looking face, the face of a brute 

Nobody knew if Werther had left for Berlin or if he had 

reached those in authority by telephone, but, at any rate 

next morning a proclamation was issued that every labourer 

who went back to work would go unpunished, but that 

anyone who refused to obey would be shot without trial 
at once, on the spot. 

..JPje ^ h A olc da V lon 8» heavy tanks rolled through the 
re^:L A SlTc mOUnted machinc -S- crews made 

-n r who G had r f -T Wer 

S5S S 

But not for long. 

late K hvo regiments ' 

marched™into ,Ctordam b ° neS ° n thcir black cap., 
them came the man whose photograph Cap,tun'Mahler 
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had shown me, General Heiter. He was there ostensibly 
to assist von Werthcr, but all of us knew' that von Werther 
had nothing to say or do that could be of any importance. 

And that night the Nazis went back into the Jewish 
quarter. They had isolated it some horn's earlier, to make 
sure no one could escape, drawing up the many bridges 
that led to it, and where there were no canals they had 
erected barricades, around the station and the Diamond 
Stock Exchange. This time they did not go alone, they 
took with them the so-called Green Police of the Sicher- 
heitsdienst which had been reinforced during the strikes 
and in the blacked-out night did a complete job. 

General Heiter did nothing to prevent them. From 
then on it was he who ruled Holland. Only then did we 
begin to feel to the full extent what it means to be con¬ 
quered, invaded, robbed of every part of our private 
lives, as well as of the food we needed for our women and 
children. More and more Dutchmen were drafted to 
work for the Germans in our own country as well as across 
the border, in German factories, on German highways, and 
no one knew when they would return, if at all. 

But the old law that pressure creates pressure still held 
good. 

From day to day my work with the Germans grew more 
and more disagreeable. I he laws, decrees, and orders 
~ which were issued and which I had to sign held things 
favourable only for the Nazis—in sharp contrast to the 
promises the Germans had made us. Seveial times I 
balked, risking appalling scenes with Captain August 
Mahler, whose position, as far as power was concerned, 
increased steadily. Probably he had done his job, spying 
on the strictly military members of the department, to 
the satisfaction of the Gestapo. He went so lar as to 
threaten me. I knew that if he had had the opportunity 
he would have sent me to a concentration camp without 
hesitation. Finally I gave in, because there was no use 
in arguing or discussing : if the proclamation was of the 
slightest importance the Germans just went ahead, issuing 
it as a military order, which didn’t require my signature. 
If it happened not to matter too much, Colonel Radner 
let me have my way, still trying to give me the illusion 
that I had a chance to advise them, to help the Nether- 
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lands. But he himself didn’t dare to risk very much. 
Poor Radner, I never saw a man age quicker than he 
under the strain of having to back up things he himself 
considered undignified, unnecessary, or even dirty. 

Under the rule of General Heiter, I learned what it 
meant to ‘ collaborate ’ with the Germans, learned that it 
meant nothing else than to be a slave, a man without any 
rights, a man from whom one could snatch anything, who 
had to be grateful that lie was allowed to live at all. All 
those phrases they had used in their promises to gain the 
confidence of the population were nothing but phrases, and 
in the end they treated the Dutch in their own country 
no differently from the way they had treated the Jews in 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, France. 

Once I had wondered if the charge that Hitler wanted 
to rule the world was not, perhaps, just an invention of 
his enemies ; now I came to realize that megalomania 
knows no limit and that panic and suffering are simply 
means of reaching a goal. K 7 

A sad spring came for the Netherlands. Where once 

wel now m r fl| bl00min f J dafr ° dils > h V acinths . ™d tulips 
were now carefully guarded, sober potato fields. There 

wa^j no more zest left in people for beauty and colour at a 

time when starvation began to threaten. 

'n 1 had had to give up my Wednesday visits to Professor 
Dudoc Jansen. Now, when he wanted to see me X 

we would Ct mC kn ™ wl ’ crc we “uld meet. Usually 
T w °“. ld encounter each other as if by sheer accident at 
the sutron, but sometimes, too, he would choose 

&£ S’S ££ ^ » 

Igood VneTd ondsXGe had ° nly d -e to\eirme m that 

rierr Ulrich wanted to meet you ’ he tnlrt • • 

Sra. tfw s si” - 
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Shortly before the invasion he had moved to Berlin, for no 

J 

obvious reason. 

‘ Herr Ulrich knows and likes the Dutch,’ Mahler said in 
his soft, high voice. ‘ You have probably heard of him and 
that he’s an ardent friend of close collaboration between 
the two countries. He’s done Holland a lot of favours.’ 

I tried to remember what I had heard of Ulrich. He 
had been known as a collector of paintings. People 
respected his brains and Mahler was right, on several 
occasions Ulrich had been able to straighten out little 
affairs for us in his new job in Berlin. But I didn’t know 
what his job was. 

‘ I am glad to meet you, sir,’ I said politely, being aware 
that Mahler might trv to trap me. We shook hands, but 
if I had hoped to be'able to tell by a certain pressure of 
his fingers if he really was the man the professor had meant 
me to meet, I was disappointed. Nothing in his face, his 
eves, his smile, or his attitude betrayed anything. As a 
matter of fact he was rather cold. He was an elderly man, 
perhaps sixty or so, looking much more like a retired high- 

school teacher than a smart banker. 

‘ I wanted to greet you, Herr van Rinnekom, to express 
my great satisfaction to find you doing a job any decent 
Dutchman should be proud to do,’ he said stiffly. 1 
glad that I find you so little discouraged. Don t lose 
courage, things arc not exactly yet as they should be. but 
have patience, one day success will come. , 

That last sentence naturally could be understood any 
way one wanted. I answered, phrasing my words just as 
carefully, indicating as much as I dared without actually 
saying anything which would make Mahler suspicious. 

‘ I am trving to do my best, Herr Ulrich. I have the 
sincere hope that our efforts will not be wasted. 

Ulrich just smiled and then all of a sudden began to 

‘^itSSyo- own a very good HtdecoUecUcnV he 
said politely. ‘ Unfortunately my time is short °thm«se 
I would ask your permission to look at them. P 
an hour, though, at the Ryks Museum. Most of my old 

friends are missing.’ . That 

I didn’t answer. There was nothing to say. 1 h^a 

great many of the most famous and valuable painting 
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still missing and hadn’t been found in spite of all the efforts 
of the German police to trace them was a rather delicate 
subject to mention in the presence of Captain Mahler. He 
himself had been in charge of the search. 

Do you happen to know the little masterpiece 1 love so 
much ? ’ Ulrich continued. ‘ I think it’s called “ The 
Endless Prayer ” and portrays a scene after the Spanish war 
when the Dutch were rejoicing over their deliverance from 
the enemy.’ 

The endless prayer. There was the word I had been 
waiting for. The password ! ‘ I understand,’ Ulrich 

added, turning towards Mahler, ‘ that you too arc in¬ 
terested in collecting paintings.’ There was more than 
irony in this sentence, as Mahler had ordered some pic¬ 
tures removed from the Frans Hals Museum at Haarlem, 
for what purpose nobody knew. But the tone in which 
this was spoken indicated a threat. It seemed to say, 
I know something you have done, and I am stronger 
than you. I might use this any time I chose against you. 
Obviously Mahler understood how it was meant because 
he stammered awkwardly, excused himself on the plea of 
work, and left us, forgetting to click his heels for once. 

As soon as he had gone Ulrich changed the subject of 
our conversation abruptly. He began to talk in a very 
businesslike voice, lecturing me on the necessity of scrap 
iron which Germany needed urgently, asking me to do my 
best in trying to get sufficient amounts through as soon as 
possible. I answered with little more than ‘ Yes. No. I 
see. Certainly.’ He, as well as I, was aware of the 
danger ol a hidden dictaphone. Only after having already 
said good-bye did he mention a little pamphlet which the 

d Jk C P . U o‘L°K 0pi , eS ,° f the , sma| l booklet on my writing- 

hand in both of hk, ‘ a^tTsee ttaTwe get alUhe^" 5 my 
available the quickest way ' g the scra P lron 

The door closed behind him. I listened till ,h 
of his steps died away. I didn't know Set that this^ 
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had very nearly meant death to me. In accordance with 
earlier orders, I took one of the pamphlets to a boat which 
lay quietly at its moorings in the canal and the deaf-mute 
old woman on board didn’t even glance at me when I 
slipped it into her hands: 

Six days later the Germans attacked Russia. 


Chapter 10 


For a short while the whole atmosphere in Holland 
changed from deepest gloom to almost hysterical optimism. 
A new and mighty foe, a foe whom even Napoleon hadn t 
beaten. Maybe history would repeat itself. Maybe Hitler 

would fail, finally. t 

Jenny didn’t share this optimism. ‘ America doesn t 
think the Russians can hold out,’ she commented. ‘ Since 
Lindbergh came back with his report all our military 
experts agree that they can’t hold out against Germany.” 

And it seemed as if she might be right, because the 
Germans conquered, with unbelievable speed, vast spaces, 
moving closer and closer to Moscow. And Rostov, the 
gate to the Caucasian oil fields, was threatened. 

People in Holland, bitterly disappointed, began to pray 
that the Russian winter would set in earlier this year than 
ever before, prayed that nature would help, prayed for a 


Autumn came with bitter winds, the leaves tumbled 
from the trees. Again the elms in front of our house were 
bare And in the earlier darkness of the season violence 
against the German soldiers and the police grew and grew. 
Again and again soldiers of the military as well as the 
Gestapo were found dead, drowned in the canals. Nobody 

could^ay that they had been murdered. People who wer 

questioned shrugged their shoulders They 
How would they? How could they But they sug 
gested that maybe those Germans, not familiar with the 
'mans' canals could just have fallen into them , after all, 
the nights were dark and often foggy and the light 
Colonel Radner had me called into his oihee. I 
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so furious, so excited, that he forgot his usual courtesy and, 
instead of asking me to be seated, he shouted at me. 
‘Really, the Dutch aren’t worth all the trouble we take 
with them. Here we fight with all our strength against 
the arch-enemy of all culture and civilization, against 
the greatest danger existing for the whole world, Asiatic 
Bolshevism, and instead of helping us ’—he had to stop 
for breath—‘ instead of giving us a hand you arc stabbing 
us in the back. Under shelter of the dark you move like 
hyenas.’ 

There were many things I would have liked to retort. 
Something like : ‘ Who stabbed us first ? Who declared 
four days before you invaded us that you would never 
attack the Netherlands ? Yet you came with tanks and 
planes against a defenceless little country. With dive 
bombers and millions of soldiers you moved in on us who 
trusted your promises. We have nothing, no weapons, no 
soldiers, nothing but our bare arms, maybe a knife, and 
maybe a forbidden gun, against overwhelming odds.’ 
But I had learned to keep silent and all I answered was :— 

‘ Colonel, I am afraid you misjudge the situation. 
Naturally it is regrettable that so many accidents have 
happened lately, but in a country which really consists 
more than half of water it isn’t so extraordinary that, 
lacking familiarity with the canals . . .’ 

‘ Rubbish.’ Radner cut me short. He was angry. 
The fight against Bolshevism had been one of his most 
cherished drgams and that the Fuehrer finally had made 
it come true reconciled him to many of those other things 
about the Nazis he loathed so much. Besides, someone 
higher up must have given him hell, must have called him 
incompetent and held him responsible, otherwise he would 
not have forgotten his manners so completely. 

- \°, u kn ™ exactly as well as I, Rinnekom, that so many 

accidents are impossible. Or are you going to tell me 



AH of a sudden he realized that he was still shouting at 
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had very nearly meant death to me. In accordance with 
earlier orders, I took one of the pamphlets to a boat which 
lay quietly at its moorings in the canal and the deaf-mute 
old woman on board didn’t even glance at me when I 
slipped it into her hands. 

Six days later the Germans attacked Russia. 


Chapter 10 

For a short while the whole atmosphere in Holland 
changed from deepest gloom to almost hysterical optimism. 
A new and mighty foe, a foe whom even Napoleon hadn’t 
beaten. Maybe history w-ould repeat itself. Maybe Hitler 

would fail, finally. . , 

Jenny didn’t share this optimism. ‘ America doesn t 
think the Russians can hold out,’ she commented. ‘ Since 
Lindbergh came back with his report all our military 
experts agree that they can’t hold out against Germany.” 

And it seemed as if she might be right, because the 
Germans conquered, with unbelievable speed, vast spaces, 
moving closer and closer to Moscow. And Rostov, the 
vatc to the Caucasian oil fields, was threatened. 

People in Holland, bitterly disappointed, began to pray 
that the Russian winter would set m earlier this year than 
ever before, prayed that nature w’ould help, prayed for a 

mI Autumn came with bitter winds, the leaves tumbled 
from the trees. Again the elms in front of our house were 
bare And in the earlier darkness of the season violence 
against the German soldiers and the police grew and grew. 
Again and again soldiers of the military as weU as the 
Gestapo were found dead, drowned in the canals. Nobody 
could say that they had been murdered People who were 
questioned shrugged their shoulders They d.t in ‘ kn °^ 
How would they? How could they? But they sug 
gested that maybe those Germans, not familiar with the 
many canals, could just have fallen into them , afteraU, 
the nights were dark and often foggy and the hght pool 
Colonel Radner had me called into h,s office. He was 
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so furious, so excited, that he forgot his usual courtesy and, 
instead of asking me to be seated, he shouted at me. 
‘ Really, the Dutch aren’t worth all the trouble we take 
with them. Here we fight with all our strength against 
the arch-enemy of all culture and civilization, against 
the greatest danger existing for the whole world, Asiatic 
Bolshevism, and instead of helping us ’—he had to stop 
for breath—‘ instead of giving us a hand you are stabbing 
us in the back. Under shelter of the dark you move like 
hyenas.’ 

There were many things I would have liked to retort. 
Something like : ‘ Who stabbed us first ? Who declared 
four days before you invaded us that you would never 
attack the Netherlands ? Yet you came with tanks and 
planes against a defenceless little country. With dive 
bombers and millions of soldiers you moved in on us who 
trusted your promises. We have nothing, no weapons, no 
soldiers, nothing but our bare arms, maybe a knife, and 
maybe a forbidden gun, against overwhelming odds.’ 
But I had learned to keep silent and all I answered was :— 
‘ Colonel, I am afraid you misjudge the situation. 
Naturally it is regrettable that so many accidents have 
happened lately, but in a country which really consists 
more than half of water it isn’t so extraordinary that, 
lacking familiarity with the canals . . .’ 

‘Rubbish.’ Radner cut me short. He was angry. 
The fight against Bolshevism had been one of his most 
cherished drgams and that the Fuehrer finally had made 
n come true reconciled him to many of those other things 
about the Nazis he loathed so much. Besides, someone 
higher up must have given him hell, must have called him 

no?hTvTroVr,1 hC 'l d him res P° nsible ' otherwise he would 
not have forgotten his manners so completely. 
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Colonel, I said, ‘ you know that personally I detest any 
act of violence.’ 

He gave me a long look. Finally he nodded. ‘ But 
that doesn t help us, does it ? ’ he said. ‘ Rinnekom, if you 
loyal Dutchmen don’t get together and do everything 
possible to stop these things I can’t warn you enough of 
what will happen. It’s up to you and people like you to 
try to convince your misled people that, if they go on this 
way, all of them will end in prison, that thousands will be 
shot, that your towns will have to pay such heavy fines that 
all of you still there will starve.’ 

I will try my best,’ I said and left. 

But half an hour later he passed through my room and 
stopped at my table. ‘ I forgot to ask you,’ he said, ‘ if 
you know a certain Herr Ulrich.’ 

My throat went dry. 

‘ Captain Mahler introduced him to me several months 
ago,’ I said carefully. 

Radner coughed as he always did when he was unsure 
of something. ‘ My mistake,’ he said, ‘ I thought you 
knew him well. A very regrettable accident indeed.* 

‘ Accident ? ’ I asked. 


‘ Accident,’ he repeated. 4 I am very sorry—he was a 
good man, a great patriot, and he loved your country.’ 
For a second I lost my control. 4 What happened ? ’ 
Radner looked at me. 4 So you haven’t heard yet ? ’ he 
said. 4 He fell out of a fast-moving train. Probably he 
opened a wrong door, otherwise no one can explain how it 
could have happened. Very regrettable.’ 

Dusk was falling. I got up and went over to the window 
to close it. Fog drifted from below the Gracht and filled 
the air with a sudden sad dampness. Accident, Radner 
had said. Accident I had said, when I had tried to 
explain why so many soldiers had been found drowned. 
But . in neither case was it accident. Yet who would 
be interested in getting Ulrich out of the way? Who? 
His connections within Germany and the Party went high 
up he knew all the influential personalities in the govern¬ 
ment. If any of them thought him capable of high treason 

why didn’t they arrest him, try him ? . 

And if he had been murdered by one of the enemies of 
the Nazis, who then had given the order to murder him . 
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And why had Radner told me ? Why had Radner 
taken the trouble to come to my room at the end of the 
day, at a moment when he knew Captain Mahler wasn’t 
present ? To warn me ? But if he had wanted to warn 
me then he must know—something or other. But what 
exactly ? Or did he just sense something ? Or was it 
simply a coincidence and I was only reading importance 
into it ? Maybe he had wanted to make up for the words 
he had said to me and the death of Ulrich had seemed to 
him as good a subject of impersonal conversation as any 
other. 

I stood at the window and looked out into the empty 
deserted street. A little wind whistled in the bare trees. 

I heard Jenny’s voice : ‘ I had a letter from home. Mother 
and Dad want us to come to America.’ In a little while 
the canals would be frozen again. Where would we be 
then ? Here in Holland ? Or perhaps dead. Jenny 
should leave, Jenny should go back home. She had said, 
ever since that day we had skated together, she had insisted 
on it, that she wasn’t homesick, but I knew she was, I knew 
how much she was longing to be back among her own 
people, back in her own country, back where liberty was 
no empty word, back where the land was wide and the law 
was still respected. My duty towards her was to make her 
go back where she belonged, where she could be at rest. 

An office-boy came in to lower the shades for the black¬ 
out and turn the light on. He apologized profoundly 
when he saw me standing there. 

It’s all right,’ I told him. ‘ I am going.* 

When I opened the front door I heard Jenny’s lovely 
voice from upstairs ringing out like a soft little melody. 
Wim’s deeper voice answered something I couldn’t under¬ 
stand. She must have heard the door close because a 
small streak of light fell into the dark hall. I could see 
her standing at the top of the staircase. But she didn’t 
come down to greet me, she waited till I had thrown my 
coat and scarf on a chair and went up to her. Then she 
made a little movement with her head, as if offering me 

her cheek to be kissed, but it was a gesture so sprung from 
habit that it hurt me. 

tV 1 ?’* She Sai i d ' is back, safe and sound.’ 

1 hadn t even known that Wim had been away. 
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4 Nice to see you,’ I told him, entering Jenny’s upstairs 
living-room. 

4 Hello,’ he said, 4 yes, it has been ages.’ 

Somehow he had changed. There was a suppressed 
violence in his face which I had never noticed before. 
‘Jenny tells me you just came back. Where from?’ 

4 Yes,’ he said again, ignoring my question. 4 That’s 
right. Haven’t been in Amsterdam for quite a time.’ 
And he started to speak very rapidly of all sorts of things 
which had no interest for me or for Jenny ; went on speak¬ 
ing, obviously making it impossible for me to ask questions. 
I sat there opposite him, my best friend, and all those da^s 
we had spent together came back into my memory. The 
first day in school and how he had stood up for me on the 
way home when three other boys had got together to give 
me a thorough beating. T he first week in Leyden ; the 
first night he had slept with a girl ; the days we had spent 
in his sailing-boat, just he and I ; our first holidays in 
Brussels, and later in Paris. Then this again was what 
Nazism meant, that friend didn’t understand friend any 
more, or rather didn’t want any longer to be friends ; so it 
was Nazism that turned relationships to thin rubber bands, 
which tore, snapped back if one strained them too hard or 
just yielded elastically. He didn’t trust me any more. He 
had still trusted me that evening when I had put the ques¬ 
tion so openly to him, but not any longer, for no obviou 
reason save that he couldn’t understand any man who went 
on doing what I did, putting up with things as I did. 

And I sat there watching him, wondering why I should, 
at least, not tell him. Aware, once again how lonely 1 
had grown, how much I was in need of understanding, 

dr\u[ >rt> = 

He might toilJenny, 

Hc^too^nusTnot^be^eridangcreth^or^Tiorc 

™ XnThat for hfm 
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brain, none of us except myself would ever have had to 
face the danger of being found out, and death. 

Jenny, as usual sensitive to her surroundings, felt the 
tension, and every time Wim was compelled to grow silent 
she quickly gave him a hand, hitting on another subject 
for conversation. 

She too didn’t want him to be questioned by me. She, 
too, wanted to keep us from getting closer again. 

When Wim finally left I knew I had lost a friend. It 
was as if deep inside me there were a hole into which my 
heart threatened to fall, without my being able to do any¬ 
thing to stop it. I knew this feeling of absolute nothing¬ 
ness. It was something like the first jump with a parachute 
from a plane into the vast emptiness, before the parachute 
opened up. Nothing definite was said, or had even hap¬ 
pened. The only apparent difference was, simply, that I 
suffered the loss and that Wim didn’t care. 

I came back into the living-room to find that Jenny had 
turned off the light and was sitting in front of the fireplace. 
In her pale, long hands she held the amulet the Baboe had 
asked me to wear before she died. 

‘ What’s wrong ? * I asked. 

‘ I wish she were still alive,’ Jenny said, her eyes on the 
amulet. ‘ As long as she was here I felt, somehow, sure 
that nothing really serious could happen to us.’ She 

reached for a cigarette and lighted it before I could strike 
a match. 

* Why don’t you wear it ? ' she asked presently. 

I sat down next to her on the little bench in front of 

the grate. I put my arm around her shoulder but she 

moved away. .* I didn’t know you were superstitious,’ I 
said. 


‘ You know very little about me,’ she answered. There 
was an edge to her voice. 

‘Once,’ I said slowly, ‘ you thought it would be fun to 
find out about each other. Remember Veere ? Tust 
before they called me up ? ’ J 

bitter 68 ** ^ enny ’ * 1 remember -’ Her voice sounded 

‘X 0 ; 1 k ^ow,’ she said, throwing her half-smoked cigar¬ 
ette into the soft glow of the coals and watching it for a 
moment till it caught fire, ‘ when you came back from the 
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hospital I thought you had stopped loving me. I thought 
. . . you see, Ruis, I would have been able to understand 
it. 'i our country had been conquered, invaded, while you 
had been sick ; now when you came back I thought you 
would be eager to do something about it . . . oh, any¬ 
thing,’ she said impatiently, ‘ anything, even if you had to 
sacrifice me, but you didn’t. You decided to play ball, 
and to continue to love me and to live here. No matter 
what you say I can never understand it. You tried to 
make me leave. First I thought, Ah, that’s it. He wants 
to stay on, to light, to die if necessary, all alone if it has 
to be, but . . . you chose the thing most convenient for 
you. I am sorry, Ruis, I can’t admire you for it. Some 
people might think it admirable, I don’t. Well, never 
mind, would you mind if I should give this amulet to 

Wim ? ’ 

She held the amulet up. It was a beautiful thing, 
Peking jade, nearly white in the light of the fire, with a 
small blue shine on its edges. 

‘ No,’ I said, without quite realizing that I was speaking. 
I tried to believe this was my wife sitting close to me, 
doubting me, despising me, yet being infatuated with me, 
trying to break away, yet not able to leave me ; wanting 
to trust, yet unable to believe, wanting to be justified in 
loving me. All these things she said, hard, bitter, con¬ 
temptuous things, they could be nothing but challenges to 
find out if perhaps there wasn’t some other reason why I 
collaborated with the Germans. And my lips were sealed., 

‘ Sure you wouldn’t mind ? ’ 

‘ No,’ 1 said again. ‘ Something wrong with Wim, 

Jenny ? ’ , 

Wim, who loved her. Maybe, too, the reason why she 

refused to leave Holland. Maybe 1 was a fool, maybe she 
didn’t stay on my account, maybe she just stayed because 
of Wim, because she couldn’t bear to be separated fiom 
him, to know him in danger. Hadn’t she once said when 
I had tried to make her leave, ‘ I couldn t stand not know¬ 
ing what had happened to you ’ ? Now he was the one in 
danger. Danger did strange things to the imaginations of 
women and Jenny after all was romantic and sentimental, 
in spite of her typically American surface nonchalance. 

‘ Nothing that I know of,’ she said, ‘just a hunch. He 
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told me that he would remain here in Amsterdam only for 
a few days and then would have to go away again.’ 

‘ Where to ? ’ I asked. I caught her oft guard. 

* Veere,’ she said and then, realizing that she had said 
something she had promised not to mention, ‘ he’s living in 
that house of his grandmother’s, you know, working out 
some problem ... oh well, I don’t know anything about 
engineering though he tried to explain it.’ 

Veere, Vlissingen, where the mouth of the River Scheldt 
opened into the sea. 

‘ It’s just a hunch,’ she said, ‘ that he might get into 
trouble—he’s so careless, you know.’ 

Oh yes, I knew. The Germans had mined the Scheldt, 
the best and only outlet to the sea, the way to England. 
What were they using Wim for ? 

* He got some people out last week,’ Jenny said—‘ they 
rowed a whole night till they came to the Diep where the 
tanker waited for them.’ So that’s what he had told 
her, that he was smuggling people out of Holland. He 
couldn’t do that. Just now. He might have done that 
once or twice and used this still as an answer to Jenny’s 
questions. 

‘ By all means, give it to him,’ I said. 

Ruis,’ said my wife, ‘ do you envy Wim ? ’ 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

‘ Sometimes you just seem incredibly rude and jealous,’ 
she said. ‘ It seems to me that you are bitterly angry that 
he does all sorts of things you can’t do.' 

Look Jenny,’ I said, ‘ all that matters is what is best for 
the country and everybody tries to do his best from his 
point of view.’ 

She got up and sighed and left the room. 

I didn’t call after her. There was so little nowadays we 
could say to each other. 


Next day I was having lunch over at Saur’s, the little 

I eS mT,'l ant n WhCr u Radner and 1 used fre qu<=ntly to meet for 
But 'j‘ s tlme 1 was a11 alone. Though I had 

refused^, “h n her k t ° l haw 3 bite with me she had 
refused, pretending that she had to help Hendrikie with 

wSnVwatch S 1 W f half aroused > half touched 

when I watched some gentlemen from the Gestapo in the 
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SS uniform coming in and the reaction their appearance 
had on other guests. The Nazis had bitterly complained 
about the fact that whenever they entered a restaurant the 
other people would leave immediately. Someone, there¬ 
fore, had passed a decree that the least deadline of polite¬ 
ness was fifteen minutes sharp before anyone could settle 
his bill and leave. The moment the ofheers entered, there¬ 
fore, everyone had made it a habit to produce a watch very 
obviously and put it in front of him in the middle of the 
table. Women unfastened their wrist-watches, men would 
search for theirs or even loosen them from their gold chains. 
And everybody would grow silent, staring, bent over, at the 
faces of the watches, almost counting with quietly moving 
lips the lleeting seconds, till they added up to the per¬ 
missible time. It proved a childish and lovable loyalty, 
when thev had no other way. But the Nazis were so 
annoved at this gesture that it never failed to amuse me to 
watch their faces, getting first pale with quiet suppressed 
anger, then red, till finally they began to shout orders, 
showing with all the means they could use that after all, 
thev were the masters. It happened today as it had hap¬ 
pened now for months, except that just at the very moment 
when everybody but me reached for his watch a man 
whose face I didn’t like approached my table. He was a 
short heavy fellow, his neck bulging over the edges of h^ 
rather dirty collar, his face that of a slaughterer. His head 
was bald. An enormous, shiny globe. 

He stopped in front of my table, putting h.s ^hot- 

cruel hands on it and bending over towards me. Van 
Rinnekom?’ he said and then, mtroducing h.mself, 

I 'hc wore no uniform, and his st.it was much too tight for 
him and made hint look like a fellow who othenvtse m.ght 
be wearing a bloody apron tied abouth» pants and an 

^ Your'idTntifiouiont f I shouted at him so loud that 
several people in the restaurant turned round, sta.tlcd. 
‘ Your identification,‘ I repeated in just as sharp a tone, 
though much more quietly. It had taken me quite a time 
to learn that one had to shout at minor officials if one 
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wasn’t going to let oneself be bullied beyond any dignity. 
He jumped, but reached into his pocket to produce the 
identification of the Gestapo. 

‘ All right,’ I said, catching the waiter’s eye and ordering 
coffee as if Kunz from the Gestapo didn’t exist, his hands 
still clinging to my table. 

‘ What do you want, Kunz ? ’ 

‘ My boss wants to see you,’ he said. 

Several names wandered through my mind. Faces 
swam through my mind, crude, blunt faces staring at me. 
Which was his boss? Inside my mouth my tongue went 
dry. Opposite my table a small round mirror hung 
between the two doors that led to the kitchen. I looked 


straight into it, watching my face as carefully as an actor 
might while studying a certain part, a difficult expression. 
I saw my waiter coming through the door, he was bringing 
my coffee. 

What did they want to sec me about ? 

I hadn’t seen the professor for quite a time, but last night 
I had managed to slip out for two hours and visit my 
rented room in the Jordaan district. Had I been watched ? 
Had someone followed me ? 

The coffee was very hot. 

Look, I told Kunz, in a haughty and bored voice 
which seemed, even to me, like someone else’s. It’s a 
strange sensation to sit and listen to one’s own voice, 
wondering where it comes from. ‘ I’ll be in my office from 

three o’clock on. Anyone who wants something of me can 
find me there.’ 


People started to pocket their watches and leave The 
three officers from the Gestapo, Kunz and I and two or 
three waiters, were all who were left. 

T I i* d i° nt * ike to be disturbed in my free time’ 

I lighted a cigarette and blew the first draught of smoke 
full into his red, round face. He didn’t blink. 

be delayS a,tter>> S *° w ^ y and importantly, ‘ can’t 

within itn«t S hour.- eU y ° Ur b0SS th,t 1 ^ '° ok hira “P 


by A not°LVn U ff d h' n h‘ S faCC Ch f ngc f 1 had offended him 
Dy not taking his boss seriously. In a flash he erew con- 

scions agam of the fact that not I but he was in command 
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of the situation. A fact which he had forgotten from the 
moment I had shouted at him. 

‘ I have the order to accompany you to Herr Treu,’ he 
said. ‘ Will you please follow me ? ’ 

The office of Herr Treu lay opposite the Hotel de 
l’Europc which the Gestapo had turned into Headquarters. 
Formerly this building had housed an art gallery, but the 
collections had had to be moved, as there were so many 


members of the police force. 

The room into which Kunz led me was cold and bare, 
as miserable as the waiting-room of a small station which 
is only frequented when too violent a rain or storm or cold 
forces the passengers to leave the platform and look for 
shelter yet it was the office of one of the most important 
heads of the Gestapo. The furniture was scarce—three 
chairs, an office writing-desk—all made from the cheapest 
materials. But there was a picture of Hitler hanging on 
the wall, with a personal dedication to Herr Treu. 1 his 
photograph dominated, in a strange and frightening way, 
the whole atmosphere of the simple room. It spoke. It 
said I am a friend of Herr Treu, therefore he is strong, 
therefore be afraid, because this man will fulfil mv orders. 

I had seen very different rooms from this one, rooms ot 
officials where soft and valuable carpets covered the par; 
quet floors, where expensive paintings decorated he wans, 
rooms which were full of stolen goods, of beautiful furniture 
and ancient Gobelins; rooms that told what the gover 
ment official couldn’t say in so many words Look at me, 
I am no commoner, I have taste, I have education, I am 

a civilized human being, I am a part of the K re ' Ucsl ^ t, °" 

ment service, Germans and U d ^ 

rather stout short man of aooui 
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covered his round skull, his eyelids were without lashes, 
which gave them an even more cruel expression than their 
almost perfect shape. He had that sort of impersonality 
monks can sometimes have; He hardly looked up when I 
entered. 

‘ Jonkheer van Rinnekom ? Please be seated ! ’ 

But he didn’t watch me while I moved a chair in front 
of his desk, he went on reading some dossier. I wondered 
if it could possibly be mine. Then all of a sudden he threw 
his head back with so violent a gesture that I wondered if 
he hadn’t studied his part just as hard as I had studied 
mine. 

‘ You knew Ulrich,’ he said. His eyes seemed to sink 
into mine, looking so intensely at me that even if I had 
tried I couldn’t have avoided his stare. 

So it was Ulrich again, and not I. 

‘ Not very well,’ I said carefully. 

‘ Captain Mahler introduced him to you. About what 
did you talk after Mahler had left you alone ? ’ 

I had memorized the short conversation with Ulrich so 
well that I had no need to hesitate. ‘ We talked about 
paintings for a little while.’ 

‘ He was supposed to be quite an expert ? ’ 

I shrugged my shoulders. What did Treu mean by 
saying this ? ‘ Supposed.’ I spoke quickly, trying not to 

get involved in personal remarks which could be twisted 
around. After that, Herr Ulrich spoke about scrap iron 
and urged me to press its availability.’ 

He yawned. ‘ The result was not exactly what I would 
call satisfactory. Go on.’ 

He put both his elbows on the table and put his face into 
the palms of his hands. He never once stopped looking 
directly at me. ® 


‘ In this connection he gave me a little pamphlet which 

your government had published for the heads of the 
industry.’ 

For the first time I saw his face change. ’ His mouth 
dropped as if in disappointment and only by this slight 
movement and the narrowing of his eyes did I know that 

hi nW 1 ?“ VGI ? pam P. hle / t to tra P me. I had crossed 
his plans by mentioning it first and quite casually. But 
he wasn t the man to give up easily. 
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‘ What was the number of this official publication ? ’ 

At that moment I wanted nothing more than a cigarette, 
yet I knew that he would take my longing for a smoke as 
weakness. 

‘ I don’t remember,’ I answered, noticing that there were 
no ash-trays on his desk. ‘ I don’t think I even noticed 
one.’ 

He leaned back, drew open a drawer on the left side of 
his desk, and produced a pack of cigarettes. He shoved 
them across the desk. ‘ I don’t smoke,’ he said, ‘ please 
help yourself.’ He smiled. I reached over and took one, 
knocking the tobacco loose on the back of my right hand. 
Oh no, Herr Treu, my fingers were steady ; if you wanted 
to see them tremble, a little tension like this wouldn t do 
the trick. 

‘ What did you do with the pamphlet ? ’ 

‘ I read it, trying to understand the importance oi 

immediate . . .’ _ 

He interrupted me quickly. ' 1 hat is not wnat I mean, 

van Rinnckom.’ 

I looked at him blankly. 

‘ I mean, did you by any chance pass this pamphlet on 

to any of your friends ? ’ T , 

‘ No,’ I said. ‘ I didn’t see any reason for that, inc 

pamphlet was of interest only to me.’ 

The door at my back opened suddenly. 1 rcu must ha\ c 

pressed a bell. _ . 

Kunz, the man who had fetched me from the restaurant, 


Ccimc in ( 

* ‘ Then if I am not mistaken,’ Herr Treu went on, ‘ you 

still have the pamphlet. Will you tell me where my man 

could find it ? So 1 can send him to get it. It must be m 

your office or at your home.’ 

‘It’s at my office, sir,’ I said, wondering if they had 

searched my house while I had been having unch. “ 
this man will accompany me to the Carlton be gad , 
give it to him. Is there anything else I can do for you 
Treu closed the dossier in front of him. He was obvi- 

OU -^ S rS not for the moment at least. Thank 
you. Good-bye.’ Kunz wasn’t at all interested ini the 
pamphlet when I gave it to him. He pushed it into his 
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pocket with a gesture that betrayed it would end in a 

waste-paper basket. The whole matter seemed to be 

settled, but I kept on wondering if Treu knew that Ulrich 

had given me two copies, if Treu wasn’t tracing right at 

that moment the whereabouts of the second copy. 

I sent Hendrikje around to Professor Jansen with a book 

I had borrowed from him. Though this meant that I 

wanted to see him as soon as possible I had to wait for 

more than a fortnight till I got a little note from him, 

telling me that he had been down with a nasty grippe and 

was not yet going out, but .would be delighted if I could 

find time to have a cup of tea with him at his place. 

He was in a surprisingly good mood when I finally 

setded down opposite him in his study. 

‘ Ha,’ he said, ‘ the Russians hold. All those military 

experts who foretold that they would be beaten within six 

weeks have been proved to be wrong. Thank God.’ 

He grinned at me, his thin mouth, a mouth Rembrandt 

would have painted, widening with delight. * The 

Russians,’ he said again, * that they might save England 

and America—who would have, thought that ? ’ 

Dudoc, I said impatiently and eager to learn more 

about the mysterious affaire Ulrich, ‘ what happened ? 

Who was Ulrich ? What did he mean to us ? ’ 

Jansen took the thin china cup between his two hands 

on which the veins stood out like little blue snakes, as if he 

wanted to warm his old fingers. 

‘ He meant a lot to us,’ he said slowly. ‘ He was an 

idealist, he fought on our side because he hated terror and 

injustice. Every day he risked death, but he didn’t care. 

He felt obliged to do his best to prove that not all Germans 

were rotten. He had a strange idea that if he helped us 

he could make up a little bit for all the harm his nation 
was doing. 

‘ The pamphlet ? * I asked. 

‘ It gave us important news about Dutchmen who have 

^rmatnT ^ *° Gc ™ any > als ° 

knS^ n ° dded his hcad ^ ifin answer to something I didn’t 

! J he » questioned me about it.’ 

Yes, he said, ‘ I know:’ He smiled fleetingly. 
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‘ Wh.it do you think—were they suspicious of him, did 
they think that he worked against them ? ’ 

‘ No,’ he answered quickly, ‘ otherwise they wouldn’t 
have murdered him.’ 

‘ But why ? ’ 

‘ He had damn good connections,’Jansen said, 1 politic¬ 
ally and with the military ; there were plenty of people 
who were afraid of him because he had such a lot of pull. 
This whole questioning they went in for, you and others, 
is just an attempt to direct suspicion away from them and 
make a Dutchman appear guilty of his death.’ 

4 And you are sure that the Gestapo had him mur¬ 
dered ? ’ 

4 Absolutely.’ 

A silence fell. I waited, in case he was going to tell 
me more about the things he knew, but he didn’t. He 
sat opposite me, looking at me in a way my father might 
have watched me, my face, my movements. His kind 
wise eyes rested on me, yet I knew that he didn t really 
notice me, that I was just a point for his eyes to focus on. 
and that he was really thinking of other things. Nor did 
I speak. After a long time the professor sighed. 

4 His death is a great loss to us,’ he said, and I was sur¬ 
prised that his thoughts were still circling about Ulrich. 
‘Just now he would have been of the utmost importance 

t0 He fell silent again, but only for a second or so ; when 
he spoke again he seemed to have come to some conclusion 
with himself. 4 Ruis,’ he said, 4 as he is lost, you might 
have to take his place in a matter which was to be his 
task. I might need you any moment now. 

4 I am happy to be of some use,’ I said. 

4 I know,’ said Jansen. 4 I know, Ruis \ ou see, vve 
simply have to get the plans of the mine-fields the Germans 
have laid in the mo«h of the Scheldt It wouW I*. a 
terrific gain in time and hundreds of lives if the Allied troop 
could pass through the river without being «dan»e.ed by 
mines We have to render those mines harmless, othen 
anykind of an attempt at landing will be useless and 
expensive. Naturally those plans are ... the possession of 
persons who take such good care of them that it is net , 

impossible to get them.’ 
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That, also, was why Wim was up in New Zeeland, 
hanging around in Veere and Vlissingen. 

‘ We have to have them,’ the professor went on. ‘ Should 
England and the United States decide to open up another 
front, to invade the Continent, the Dutch coast would be 
even more strategic than the French and Belgian ones ; 
from the Netherlands the approach to Germany herself is 
the shortest . . . right into the German industrial centres, 
from a coast only a hundred and ten miles long, over flat 
country. Simple, perhaps ? The Allies would have to 
strike simultaneously, however, through France and Bel¬ 
gium as well as the Netherlands, to be successful, have 
to eliminate the possibility of the Germans’ flank attack. 

And we have to avail ourselves of every detail of their plans 
of fortification . . 

‘ What groups, what persons, would be in question ? ’ I 
asked. 


‘ The TT r ? a . v 7’ naturally,’Jansen said ; ‘ that, at least, was 
where Ulrich thought he could get them eventually and 
have them copied for us. But, if I am not wrong, I think 
that the SS must have them too. They arc constantly 
patrolling the outlet of the Scheldt in their boats to prevent 
our people from escaping.’ 

; you . think lt P^sible that Mahler has them ? ’ 

That might be,’ the professor said. « We’ll have to 
find out, Ruis, but be careful that no suspicion can fall 
upon you, we don’t want to lose you.’ 

He got up and started walking to and fro in the room, 
motnng restlessly, his hands linked behind his back 

he we "‘ ‘ if the Germans should doubt 
your loyalty towards them you would be lost to us. But 

in hiehnnsif ' 7 e V ° uld replace a11 those Dutchmen 

hinn^n PO 'T S their own men - If something should 

sZw fill , a U HlS t,me WC can ’‘ f° rcsce , and they 
rnn!, / d ? ha - 1 yOU were sponsible, a man they 
counted on, the reprisals they would take would not just be 

*e usual ones, but would extend to such a degreelhat our 

W ° Uld n0t ° nly bC Cnda n S ere g d. but would 

^Be^fiT band and P r «*ed it hard. 

Ue careful, he said again. 
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If anyone had told me that I would seriously consider 
having to commit murder I should have thought him crazy. 
All my life, as long as I could remember, I had belonged 
to those who thought even the death penalty incompatible 
with the dignity of civilization. And murderers in my 
opinion were either mentally sick creatures or misled by 
circumstances in our selfish conditions for which all of us 
were more or less responsible. I was convinced that no 
state or single human being had the moral right to kill 
anyone. For the sick there were institutions, for those 
others prisons, until we the more fortunate might be able 
to better conditions. 

Yes, if any were to have told me that I should ponder the 
possibility of killing another human being cold-bloodedly I 
should have answered : If the sun will rise in the west 
instead of in the east, then maybe other miracles will 
happen too. 

Yet, after I had left the professor there was only one 
thought alive within me : How could I get hold of the 
plans concerning the mine-fields at the mouth ol the River 
Scheldt ? 

Steal them ? 

Only in stories arc plans kept conveniently in bureau 
drawers to be copied down, just when nobody is looking, 
or carried around in briefcases one could snatch and run 
away like hell with. 

And the possibility of getting myself into a German 
uniform and of wandering into German Headquarters, of 
demanding the plans as a matter of routine, was unfor¬ 
tunately also only an invention of novels and screen plays, 
as any person, German and Dutch alike, who works at 
these places or even just enters them is under the strictest 


ibservation. , ... 

There was the possibility of bribery, or that a man like 

Ulrich, a secret enemy of the Nazis, might hold a position 

if importance and be willing to help. 

For weeks on end I tried to discover such a person. Jiut 
rven the professor couldn’t give me the least inkling. 
Jlrich’s death had cut ofT many more connections than we 
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had realized. Neither he nor I was able to find out who 
of all the people in question really was in possession of 
the plans. 

Then in December I met Maria. 

It was shortly after the United States had entered the 
war against Germany and the other Axis powers. 

The eleventh of December had been one of the happiest 
days in a long time for the patriots in the Netherlands. 
America, the United States, had always been our hope, 
the great country of freedom, which now came to our 
assistance. 


Captain Mahler though, whom I had expected to feel 
doubly honoured that once again the whole world had had 
to unite to fight his country, seemed at a loss. He had no 
real conception of the potential strength of American pro¬ 
duction. He knew only that the Americans could turn out 
cars by the millions and that these didn’t need to be private 
cars, but could be converted into mortars, tanks, trucks. 
And he didn’t like the Japanese either. A hangover from 
his childhood no doubt, during which time there had been 
a punt which hung in almost every German home, carrying 
in the Emperor’s handwriting the famous slogan : 4 Guard 
your most sacred possessions ! Peoples of Europe, unite 
against the Yellow Menace.’ 


He was so befuddled the very first days that he went so 
Jar as to mention his doubts to me, but on the fourth day he 

had taken hold of himself again and trusted his Fuehrer 
once more completely. 

‘ Most certainly Mrs. van Rinnekom is lucky to have 
idMs'^ d hcTnl?l" h ° ,a ? un .^ crstand ing of the Fuehrer’s 
I didn’t ask him what he meant and he was smart 
emered. W S3y n ° thing furthcr ' And just then Maria 


perfect ha sJ hat parti . cular bcau ‘y M'irh is nearly t( 
PJ~ ct ; shc w , as work, ng as a secretary in the Militai 
Department, where all the men they could snare h ’ 

£}£ ^ An oS’' tl 

rightly and refused to atd. They suspected that the 
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contributions, the coats, the food, never reached the 
Dutch army but were used unscrupulously for the Germans 
alone. I signed the dossier without talking to her except 
for the few formal words the occasion made necessary. 

I met her three or four days later. Walking home I 
saw her standing watching several children who had built 
a snowman, whose face had been made to look like a 
caricature of Hitler, wearing under a discarded Dutch 
army cap the well-known curl made from a dirty black 
cloth while under the carrot nose blossomed die Charlie 
Chaplin moustache. 

I greeted her in passing and she nodded in reply. 

Can I help you ? ’ I asked, since she looked as if she 
had lost her way. ‘ You don’t know Amsterdam yet, do 
you ? ’ 

She went on staring at the snowman. 

You see,’ she said, ‘ I can understand that the Germans 
are hated bv the Dutch.’ 

I was so surprised that I didn’t find an answer right 
away. Why did she say that ? Had she been sent to spy 
on me ? But while I was still searching for the right words, 
she went on, speaking softly. 

‘ My father was an officer,’ she said, ‘ he died in Poland, 
my oldest brother was killed at Smolensk, my younger 
brother was shot down over the Channel. They never 
found his body. Now I am all alone. That’s why they 
have given me this job here.’ 

Her voice died away in weariness. 

‘ Do you like it here ? ’ I said, carefully trying to keep 
this strange conversation under control. 

‘ Yes and no,’ she answered, ‘ but perhaps I can be of 
some help here.’ 

‘ I am sorry,’ I said, glancing at my watch, ‘ but I 
am rather in a hurry. Is there anything I can do for 
you ? ’ 

‘ No thank you,’ she said, and turned away. 

As the days passed I saw her more often. Usually she 
would submit the papers I had to sign and wait to take 
them back to her office. At times I played with the idea 
of using her for my plans, trying to gain her confidence, to 
win her friendship, to become her lover—anything, if she 
would only help me. I had found out that the secretary 
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of General von Werther and she were friends. She might 
be of immense value to me. Then again I told myself that 
I couldn’t risk it. 

I couldn’t help being attracted to Maria. 

Her beauty had that rareness that was beyond her age 
or race or nationality. The purity of a masterpiece. 
Every time she came into my office, handed me papers, 
waited there for me to correct or sign them, I was again 
surprised to realize she was not just the image of an artist’s 
imagination but provocatively real. 

‘You are lonely too?’ she asked me once, and smiled 
at me, a smile that told I didn’t need to answer. It was 
quite obvious that she liked me. I don’t know what might 
have happened if the circumstances we were both living 
under had been different. Perhaps we should have fallen 
in love, perhaps we should have become simply very good 
and close friends, perhaps we should have had only a short¬ 
lived, soon forgotten affair. As conditions were, however 
our relationship remained very distant. Every single 

all riiTV had lo , warn ™>' self against her, to be aware of 
1 the dangers she could mean and which at times her 

utter beauty removed as though they couldn’t exist. That 

too was what Enemy meant : one could no longer separate 

- emotions from the trying realities of cold thirScing • 

ibstr^r OVe < ? hadowed and must be kept in check by such 
So n T n r S as nationality, political creed. One 

sentiment » • S « r ^ fiank ’ im Pulsive, or merely ‘ open to 

saw rfSJ; r ' “ *■* 9SSSJSX 

toZ S tT' d evcr , , r,Can *° me . a11 I could allow myself 

instinctive b - cd 

enter each other's lives for mutuall Y acquire who 

out, never to "turn But in thaTT a " d thcn dr °P 
the promise, loveliness and ml * iT n ' om ™t is all 
experience—watching k sunri!^ h ° Y of an V Solitary 
passes through the whole scalT ™ nsct -' vh creby one 
bitterness, despair and fear m ° f ? mOUons : fr “» 
courage. P ’ ° d fear to P eac e of mind, and new 

And Maria, whom I could never come to know, was ,0 
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prove a part of my life and actions which would forever 
connect all of me with her. 


Christmas. 

Jenny was so depressed she didn’t even want to have a 
tree. Since America had entered the war she was more 
homesick than ever before. 

‘ It’s funny how badly you want to do your share once 
things get tough,’ she said. And once again I told her that 
it would be best if she would really go home. ‘ Look,’ I 
said, ‘ now that America is with us it won’t take so long any 
more. America and Russia. The war will be over in a 
short time. You go back and just wait for me. If we 
happened to be on the other side, you would have to do it 
too. That would be just the reverse—they would send me 
over.’ 


Jenny merelv smiled. A woman’s smile. 

If the war is going to be over shortly then I might just 
as well wait for you here,’ she said, and her gentle voice 
sounded so determined that I left it at that. 

For once the Germans’ efficiency seemed to have failed. 
All over the country every single piece of clothing was 
being collected by the Germans, to be sent to the Russian 
front! They didn’t depend any longer on the charity of 
the population, they came and confiscated clothing and 

food and coal. . . , 

The news that came through underground channels 

from Belgium, France and Poland, and Greece revealed 
worse conditions there. 

‘ What arc they doing ? ’ said Jenny. They can j 
starve all Europe out, can they ? Rms, millions and 

millions will die of hunger, of cold.’ , 

‘ Once I wanted badly to have children, Maria told me 

the same afternoon, leaning over my desk, waiting for me 
to go through a dossier. 4 Now I am glad the man I 

^Tomorrow five peasants who helped shelter English 
pilots who were forced down will be shot,’ she went on. 
‘ Isn’t there anything one could do to stop all this 

^ I^donMt think so,’ I answered shortly. What else could 
I say without making myself suspicious ? 
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Yet it was she who finally gave me the chance to carry 
out my plans. Intentionally, or was it a mere coincidence ? 
I could never find out. ... * 

She came into my office that afternoon about four o’clock. 
‘ Very busy ? \ she asked. 

I shook my head. ‘ No, not particularly. Why ? ’ 
She smiled, a rather timid little smile. ‘ I just happen 
to be free,’ she said. ‘ All of the big shots have been called 
to a private meeting at General Heiter’s residence—army, 
navy, and Gestapo—to discuss the defence of the Nether¬ 
lands should they be attacked. I thought maybe you 
would like to take me out for a drink.’ 

Captain Mahler came into the room, looking very 
important. 

‘ Aren’t you going ? ’ Maria asked him. 

Here was my chance ! 

r If u the J h< i mc , at Gcncral Hcitcr’s was to be the defence 
of the Netherlands, the River Scheldt would play an 
important part in the discussion. Undoubtedly everyone 
in charge of the various departments would be handed a 
map or other papers describing the mine-fields. 

Certainly I am,’ Mahler answered, slightly indignant 
that anyone should even doubt his importance g 

Hfk- ha 5? , sett 1 lcd down opposite my desk in a heavy 
old-fashioned leather armchair. All I could see of her was 

beautiful head, her hair of that particular reddish 
! lill d I| at fi Paint J erS Cal1 Titian > and her long slender lew 

‘ Well ? ’ she said. 

‘ Where would you like to go?’ 

opened u 'ughdy. ^ a 'Z™' ° Ver to ‘he window and 

over my shoulder I saw M • Un ?i sec “'d> looking back 

remarked that the afr in - T*®' ° nl >' had she 

smell Of Wild animals Sh Y ° fr ‘. CC re f lndc d her of the 

though I could se™he rememher ^ n° thing ° f this 

It was unusually warm for a dlvIn R , ,emark Very wel1 - 

,l “' -y" Si3K? ss ,&*z 
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pression, there was very likely to be heavy fog during the 
evening. 

I saw Mahler leave the hotel. He did not carry a brief¬ 
case. In front of the entrance a black Mercedes with the 
insignia of the SS was waiting. A uniformed SS man 
sprang forward to open the door for him, saluting. Mahler 
shook his head and walked on. 

I remembered that Mahler lived within only a short 
distance of General Heiter’s headquarters. 

I don't care where you take me,’ I heard Maria say— 
‘just some place where we can sit quietly and talk for a 
little while.’ 

The meeting wouldn’t be over before nightfall. The 
Germans loved to discuss things thoroughly ; every little 
detail would be examined and re-examined. 

Probably Mahler would walk home. 

m 

On his way home he had to pass through a narrow, dark 
alley which connected the Lcidschcstraat, one of our 
busiest streets, with the quieter, more residential ones. 

Should he carry papers of any importance he would 
carry them inside his shirt, in a thin leather pouch hung 
around his neck. 

Should he walk home alone through that alley I could 
ambush him, overpower him, and steal the papers. 

‘ You really don’t want to be seen with me in public, 
do you ? ’ Maria said. She got up from her chair and 
came over to where I stood. '* Don’t excuse yourself I 
understand. I just thought it would be nice. Good 
evening, Jonkheer van Rinnekom.’ 

‘ Wait,’’ I said. What else could I say if I didn’t want 
to arouse her suspicions ? The least I could do was not 
to hurt her feelings. 

‘ I’ll just call my wife and tell her that I’ll be home a 
little later.’ I went over to my desk and dialled the 
number. I felt Maria’s eyes upon me. I couldn t hguie 
her out. Was her visit at my office intention or accident . 
Why did she want so badly to have a drink with me at this 


hour ? 

I took her to a small place, the 
decorated with old blue delft ; gieat, 
around on the dark-brown shelves, 
her. 


walls of which were 
gleaming jugs stood 
I ordered a Bols for 
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I don’t really remember what We talked about. She 

asked me if I loved my wife, if I was happy, if I had ever 

been in Germany, what I had been like as a boy. She 

mentioned the countries she had visited, a pension in 

Lausanne, a trip over to England, several jobs she had 

held ; but my eyes were on the old clock which hung 

opposite our table and whose hands moved mercilessly. 

We sat there well over an hour, and every minute meant 

success, meant accident, meant death, meant life. 

Would you like to see my place ? ’ she asked, as I finally 

helped her into her coat. ‘.It’s only two rooms, but I am 

terribly proud of them. I furnished them myself, picking 

up odd little pieces at auctions here. No looting ’ she 
added. -> ° 

. wc I'f h ° mc T with her; the streets were already 
,, The , f ° g f . had been praying for started softly to 
W nn h Vt, y ’ rl f m S | from the ground, the canals, meet- 
Lbove P H an ° ther layer of fo 8 that fell from the clouds 

I stayed a little while with her, admiring the two rooms 
winch were done in excellent taste. She showed me 
pictures of her dead father and her dead brothers As I 

"‘Th a ank g vo her r ShC y held my hand f ° r -veralminut^ 

talk’she said MT lx™ T C T.P an >' and lctti ng me 

iaiK she said. I felt so blue, I think if you had turned 

foolish." 11 " CVCmng 1 might havc done'something very 

‘ Are you all right now ? ’ 

much'of C a V iS a e n« id ’ Shel 1 h °, Pe l haven ’‘ becn “» 
door. ' Will you come again’" agai ” St ‘ hc ° pen 

I d ? love to,’ I said. 

run 0 "! 1 walked t as d fora1 f n he K, 1 St °° d ° n thc Strcet - d °n’t 

into the empty garaee wL C ° Wr the Sea Di ke and 
all my things hfd been vine f° 3 “T of my washroom 
for just such an occasion.*"® Carcfully P^pared 

make m^elf anotheAa^to 1 ' t0 i change m y suit, to 
Once I believed I £ard a g ZM e n beard t0 m >’ «**■ 

steps. Maybe it was the old ™ P ° f a PP r oaching 
mentioned and whom fha^r" £ ^ Had 
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heart missed a beat. Vet I must have been mistaken, for 
when I opened the door there was nobody there. 

And a little later Hendrik Loemen left the building, 
limping slightly. I wore rubber gloves over which I had 
slipped another pair of light yellow pigskin, which I 
had bought months ago under my alias at a second-hand 
dealer’s. With my hands in the pockets of my wide, old- 
fashioned coat, and the umbrella hanging over the crook 
of my arm, making a soft switching noise every time it 
brushed against me, I started out. 

The streets were empty, the evening was dark. So dark 
as a matter of fact that I was forced to pass General Heiter’s 
house twice to make sure that the meeting was still in full 
swing. There were lots of cars, motor-cycles, and bicycles 
in front of the house and the usual guard of two men had 
been reinforced to six. When I passed the entrance for 
the second time two of them sprang forward with those 
abrupt movements they were trained to use and told me 
sharply to move on. 

I walked away as quickly as I could, and when I was 
sure that nobody was watching me I took my place in the 
narrow alley. Once, while I stood there staring into the 
water of the Gracht, listening to the soft melancholy noise 
the melting ice made, a military patrol passed through. 
Its leader flashed his light into my face full force, for a 
second I couldn’t see anything ; then he moved on, his 

men following him. , , , 

I waited, hidden behind the old trees that had been there 
as long as I could remember. On my way home from 
school as a boy we had played games on this very spot. 


It was no game now. 

The fog grew denser. It was getting cold. 

Twice a man in uniform passed close by without seeing 
me, his flashlight directed straight in front of him, falling 
on the cobble-stone pavement. 

I stood and waited. 

I had lost all feeling of time. 

Once I heard voices from across the small Gracht, t\ 
women talking. I couldn’t sec them, only hear their solt, 

careful steps. 

I didn’t think. 

The world had ceased to exist. 
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All I did was to repeat to myself again and again what 
I had to do. It was like counting sheep, when one con¬ 
centrates on a series of numbers and tries to relax at the 
same time. 

The clock of a church struck the hour. I didn’t count 
the strokes. 

A small, dry branch from the tree above inc snapped 
suddenly, and fell. And then I heard the roar of cars 
starting. They were leaving now, the meeting was over. 
The noise of the motors died away in the other direction. 
The night grew quiet again. The fog started to weave 
up and down to build figures playfully : in long waves, 
now dense, now transparent. The water in the Gracfit 
murmured, it spoke to the night. The silence around 
began to vibrate, to pound my cat's. Then all of a sudden, 
a lonely rhythmic step. A step I knew, a step full of self- 
importance, full of conceit, a step that announced : Here 
I come, I, August Mahler, Captain of the SS. 

It was Mahler. 


As soon as he had passed me I left the tree, and jumped. 
The second he turned round the leaden shaft of the um¬ 
brella met his skull—a heavy, perfectly landed blow. 

He doubled over ; his revolver, already drawn, fell from 
his hand. I dragged his body behind the tree. I hadn’t 
knowri how heavy a body could be. I tore open his coat 
and jacket and shirt and found the thin leather pouch. 
I opened it and emptied it. 

I buttoned up his shirt and coat, I straightened out his 

tie, I put his cap back on his head and the revolver into its 

holster, and dragged him over to a bench and seated him 

there, sitting next to him for the time I needed to make 

sure that no one had heard anything, that no one was 
coming. 

No one came. 


1 u V3 u ked , J a ' Vay c l u,ck, y and > taking several short cuts, 
reach the old barge, swaying gently at its moorings on the 
ahnost motionless water. The old deaf-mute woman sat 
in her corner downstairs, boiling some hot water on a 

”p S s OVe - ShC didn>t CVCn l0 ° k U P ^cn I came doU 

of mv 61 #? m i!r u 16 T litdc en S ine-room - In the weak glimmer 
Of my flashlight I unwrapped the contents of the® pouch. 
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jt was a blueprint of all the fortifications and the mine¬ 
fields of the entire coast line, with lull details. I put it 
under one of the already mouldy planks of the floorboard 
and fitted the plank carefully back into place. This was 
what Dudoc had told me I should do immediately, should 
I avail myself of the plans. 

When 1 passed through the cabin the old woman was 
still boiling her water, but now’ it was piping already in its 
old copper kettle. She didn’t seem to notice me. 

On deck I took one of the two bicycles that always lay 
there. Then, having reached the street, I bent down to 
retie the rope with which the barge was fastened around 
the big round post into a V sling. 1 his was a signal to 
whoever was assigned to watch out that he should get 

bU l Y made straight for the room I had rented under the 
name of Loemen. I made as much noise as I possib y 
could while entering. I left the gloves and the umbrella 
in the room, opened the bed, filled my jugs with 'vatcr, 
washed as though retiring, and left, cycling back to the 
garage as quickly as I could. I changed and burned 
everything Hendrik Loemen had once owned, suit and 
coat and beard. The glasses I threw into one of the canals 
once I had reached the street. The bicycle I left at the 
front door of an unknown house close to.my own home 
after having carefully removed its licence plate and its 

lights. 

And then I went home. . 

My task was done. I felt strangely at peace with myself. 

I felt a cold satisfaction. • , , 

All I had to do now was to get in touch as quickly as 

possible with the professor. But his phone didnt answer 

Hc’ndrikje around, which I had done h^e jhen jenny 
,old me that it was already the ten-o clock curfew^ 

• I wish,’ Jenny said. ‘ there were more X"™?* ° a „d 
streets of New York, right on the corner of Broadway and 

Forty-n.nth for .nstance. Sm.n g them tt 

watching tt ^.e^oW^hlidren and adults, peasants 

and fishermen and soldiers and police . . . 

I didn’t hear what she went on saying. 
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Captain Mahler was sitting on a bench, on a lonely 
bench in a deserted street, dead. 

I didn’t yet realize that I had killed him. 

* You’re not catching cold, Ruis, are you ? You are 
shivering.’ Jenny got up from her chair and came to sit 
on the arm of mine, putting her hand on my forehead. 

‘ You’re running a temperature,’ she cried. ‘ Why, 
what’s the matter with you, Ruis ? ’ 

I tried to smile at her. ‘ Nothing,’ I said, ‘just a cold, 
I guess.’ . 

I had killed a man ! 

I tried to remember all those men whom I had ordered 
my company to fire on. Men who in turn had been 
ordered by someone to fire on us. All around me they 
had died, had been killed. But that had been war, that 
had been justified, that had been duty. Had it not been 
my duty to murder Mahler ? 

I looked at my hands, I held them out in front of me 
steady^ gl ° W ° f thc Coal firc * The V ™cre absolutely 

« T* Jenny, and gave me two aspirins. 

I saved them, she added, whispering as if she were lettim? 

buVredicinr" ^ ^ bcC °™ ^ difficuhwM 

lumps of sugar’. “P 1 "" 5 Were CV “ more P redous than 
She took my hands in hers, rubbing them gently, 
them Vdtn’^ 7 ^ ’ $he S H d - 1 ^ntcdto withdraw 

and 1 our° c 8 oionies" e S ° me news the Japanese 

about ft.- 3 " b3d n " VS - The COInm enta,ors are g I oating 

my Old scUUte i h had n h a t d 00k h d ° W r n the atlas ' I( was 
neat little „ Lide gave m? 1 “ f ° Urteen - A 

Impatient hands had scnb&ed lUtle 
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their mouths on one page and on another figured out how 
much of the weekly allowance had already been spent. 

I looked at our East Indies. 

Only a few hours ago Mahler had turned the globe he 
kept on his writing-desk, pointing with his finger at exactly 
the same spot. I could still hear h.s voice so alive with 
triumph that its very softness had made my flesh crawl. 

‘ And those American fools thought they could lick the 
Japs in no time.’ I’d mentioned MacArthur’s name, and 

he’d shrugged his square shoulders. . , , 

‘ Scotch origin, probably German blood if one looked 

up his ancestry. Well, Queen Wilhelm.na will probably 

ennn h^lVC to llVC OH clliU It) • Y j 

for A half‘'an'hour h or'so 'whileT pm,ended to be'asle^ 

£crt,£ 

^ n&s om. 

I had never met him before. He had no resemblance 

that there seemed no possibility that they would ever be 
able to understand each otto. - f^SSn^ Wanted m 

°Tk m a, tlJs S man buf I couldn't for we didn't speak the 

" vou nJe of it, 
Jonkheer van Ri n^om ? in the morning 

quickly passing motor-cars. 

‘ Probably a raid,’ I said. Contain Mahler, 

Now surely they had disc overcc! Cptain 

slumped on the deserted bench in the dense tog 
lh< * Whom arc they after now ? ’ Jenny said. 
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She sat up in bed and put her hands to her ears. I 
could see the dim outline of her figure. 

The noise of feet running. 

‘ That’s the Gestapo,’ Jenny said, then we heard the 
marching of some soldiers.. It passed. 

‘For a moment I thought they would come to a stop 
right in front of our house,’ she sighed, and lay back. 

4 Why should they ? ’ I said. ‘ They know of every 
little move I make.’ 

‘ They might be looking for Wim,” Jenny said. 

‘I thought he’d gone to Vlissingcn. Has he come 
back ? ’ 


‘ Not that I know of.’ 

‘ Don>t worr Y too much about Wim,’ I told her. ‘ What¬ 
ever he may be doing, he’s smart. He won’t risk anything 
that would direct suspicion towards him.’ 6 

• 4 He’s so careless,’ Jenny said. 

Somewhere a shot rang out and her hand came over to 
cling to mine. 

4 That was just an airgun,’ I told her. I could feel her 

fin |K rS i- I ^ n ? b C ' 4 G ° back to slec P> mv love.’ 

tn , be dl ?V ans 7 er - r This time it was she who pretended 

teme breathln/ 8 T?’' 1 C ° Uld * el ‘ by hcr carefuli y timed, 

1 Voz y ed ve oi qu,et - AH of a suddcn 1 was 
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curfew had been imposed It had he d ° ck \ A ne ' v 

*ep An SS officer was murdered last nieht » Her^b- • 
They are looking for the murderer He’ Hendnk J e said - 
ant, it seems. They blocked n fr “ e \ vas ver y import- 

no one is to leave the house ^1° C dl * tncts in which 
hundred hostages. They are ’ •°° k more than a 

tf they don’t find the man" who HUed'Sap^nM^ 
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‘ Captain Mahler ? ’ said Jenny. 

‘ I don’t believe it,’ I said. . . T 

Then the radio began to repeat the whole story. 1 

didn't listen. . t t L~ 

Jenny came into the bathroom and sat down on the 

edge of the green-tiled tub, watching me shave. 

‘They are looking for a man,’ she said Two SS men 

reported having seen a suspicious individual in the neig - 

bourhood of where Mahler was killed-an elderly man verth 

a black beard, rimless glasses, carrying an umbrella ana 

wearing yellow gloves. Oh, Ruis, you’ve cut yourself. 

VoudTdn'fge. 1 on’very well with him, did you ? ’ she 

id 

Sa I shook my head and went on shaving. ^ h a 

‘ Wt ’ I said putting the razor down, it s some! 

he S wa^peifectly'al1 1 righ S * For * aTm^^ 

w-e have been sitting in the same room. Aftei all 

Jcrmy’s’fhce^in ^mirror. Her expression 

^:e aS to a d‘al'fhe' "r^ ask her if anything was 
wrong with the line. revolving door of the Carlton 

-— 

over. • . , i v hive heard, of course. 

4 It’s awful,’ she said. that’s why it’s guarded 

General Hcitcr is in the bmldii , General von 

S wJr: ly Th^ ^rnVan a^ul lot of reprisals for this 
murder.’ 

‘ I’m afraid so, 1 salQ - . ot ,-jcrht away, but 

‘Heiter wanted the hostages^ t ; llnovv ?> 

Werther was able to stop him p } 

‘ How many have^they wken afraid the re will be 

‘ About a hundred so tai, 01 

more.’ 
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I sighed. 

‘ How else can they stop your people from stabbing 
their men in the back ? ’ 

‘ I know,’ I said. 

I kept on staring at the broad yellow armlet she wore, 
which identified her as working for the German Head¬ 
quarters. 

From within the entrance came the noise of sharply 

clicking heels. A colonel accompanied by Herr Treu 

entered. Just as they passed us Maria said, ‘ Thank you 

again for last night, Jonkheer van Rinnekom. I had such 
a good time.’ 


‘ I have to thank you,’ I said. 

^f^ IO ’° k i ed at . me - And thcn somehow I realized that 
she didn t know how great a favour she had just done me 

bo V H UPStalr5 - Everything was in an uproar! No" 
body paid any attention to me. About noon Colonel 
Radncr had me called into his office I told him noli ml - 

how sorry I felt for what had happened He to^k h^ 

t b o n 

supposed only I myself could |n»e A„?| aS , 1 

that nobody had seen y * An , d 1 had thought 

heard the reward put ou, ha f'a" .,' 1 ’ 0 radi ° on 

promised for the arrest of this min °” g ' ,ilders wcre 

person! who^iad^bcen 0 t!dc Jn , handcd the list of the 

to Count the names ; I knew anvhowtf 8 ”’ 1 d| dn’t dare 
—a hundred and fifty nyhow h °w many there were 

saS“ ■ 

d “" ° r ■ ^ '■< 
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I couldn’t take the chance of refusing his request. 

When I came home Jenny was nowhere to be found 
I went through all the rooms looking lor her. It was 
strange to discover how much of her was there, in every 
single room. A letter from San Francisco on my desk, an 
English edition of a recent novel, and a heap of th t HeraU 
Tribune funnies, which had been sent before the ou ' br “k 
of the war and only now had been allowed through by the 
censor hastily opened and left there upstairs. Several 
po"s of ivy hanging ... iron rings from the wall, the long 
mnder branches trailing down almost to the floor. Th y 

S3K S-idcr |^ucky, these fiZSSZ 

dressing-ro'om—-Jenny ^o^ldamber 

^Ther dres^rTnd-^where the sweet, proud smell 

of her perfume. e QUtj without 

Hcndr.kje told me ‘hat h ^ atch . Fiv e-thirty. 

mentioning where. I loo She would have 

The curfew would be on in half an hou ^ studio> wWch 

to be home then. I ' v f e ^ h "f ut f ; r her that I had hardly 
had become so much of a T > were several new 

entered it during the last ' vct • must have worked much 
paintings, all still unframe . 0 f th em were landscapes, 

harder than 1 had realized. Ho il an d, which make you 
the lonely dreary grey J^^X^nd that is always 
feel the endless water a( arou ^ mi$t and fog and 

X--nt^h"e colour of flowers, costumes, and 

heir her steps. She looked coM and ™ loser , could 
wind-blown and untidy, an sQn Q f crying one does 

see that slie had been t without knowing where, 

unconsciously, walking very 

without knowing that one is b n o- a matc h to the 

‘ Where have you been ? 1 said, sei 5 

grate in the fireplace. ‘ Hid vou hear about it ? 

‘ 1 don’t know, kms,’ she said ,. did ■you ^ them ^ 

They arrested one hundred and fif P P orrow morning 
hostages. Iialf of them will be shot b f in the even- 

if they don’t iind the murderer, the oti 
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mg.’ She put her face into the palms of her hands and 
began to sob softly. 

‘ They fined Amsterdam. Twelve million. Who can 
pay it, Ruis ? Amsterdam has become so poor, it means 
that hundreds of people will have nothing left and that the 
few that still have something will become beggars also and 
the next time something like this happens there won't be¬ 
any way out. . . .’ Slowly she got up from the little 
couch and began to walk restlessly through the almost dark 
room. 

‘ I don’t know, I don’t know,’ she said desperately. 4 1 
am all confused. Ruis, 1 don’t know what’s happened to 
me. Somehow I am so happy that there arc still people 
that have courage enough to kill a bastard—people need 
things like that to back up their, moral courage—but on 
the other hand . . . one hundred and fifty innocent people, 
shot, murdered. I can’t stand it, Ruis ! ’ 

4 Come here, sweet,’ I told her, drawing her into my 

arms, and she put her head on my shoulder. I could feel 
her shaking. 

4 They put up a reward of half a million to find the 
man.’ 


She lifted her face and stared at me. ‘ Do you think 
there is any chance that he will be betrayed, that an 
informer will be found ? ’ 

4 I don’t know,” I said. 

‘Give me a cigarette,’ she said in a small voice, and 
when I had lighted one for her she sat down again, drawing 
her feet up and huddling close into the corner of her chair 
as if she were freezing and something just had to warm her. 
ere again, she said, I don’t know what to think I 

tlv U l d tR ate t0 , hav , C thc nian betrayed, caught, yet when I 
dunk that a hundred and fifty people shouldn’t have to 

I didn’t answer. The fire began to crackle in the grate 
nd except for its soft glow the studio was very dark now 
I went to church this afternoon,’ jenny s2d ‘ Th^ 

-A'* --KwiJrB-pi** Sfi 
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what he looked like. A rather tall man about fifty, he’s 
supposed to be, wearing a black beard and rimless glasses.’ 

4 I here are hundreds of them,’ I said, ‘ they won’t catch 
him by that.’ 

0 

4 Half a million reward,’ Jenny said—‘ that’s a lot of 
money in any country. People are bad, Ruis, and there 
must be men and women, brothers and sisters, who may 
have just one relative among these hundred and fifty 
hostages whom they love, whom they want to save. It 
doesn’t need to be an informer who gives him away, just 
one of those others ; I could understand them. Could 
you ? ’ 

4 Yes,’ I said. 

‘ Ruis,’ said Jenny, 4 it’s an awful thing, isn’t it, to have 
to betray someone who has killed a man you would have 
liked to kill yourself if you had the chance and the courage 
and no scruples, to have to betray a man who feels like 
you and thinks like you and fights the same things you 
fight, and yet to have to inform on him because someone 
else matters more in a personal way to you than the 
principles of it ? ’ 

4 Yes,’ I said. 

4 I’m glad I don’t know,' said Jenny. 4 If I were to 
be the one who knew I couldn t find any solution, I think 
I would just give up altogether and commit suicide.’ 

From outside on the street came the noise of fast-moving 
motor-cycles : the police who were patrolling the streets. 

Jenny started. , , . 

‘Those whistles . . .’ she whispered. \ou see, she 

told me, 4 that’s what Wim and I used to fight about. 

4 About what ? ’ 

4 If a man has the right even under these circumstances 
to go and kill and let others take the punishment.’ 

She sighed. 4 I don’t know, Ruis, there arc so many 
things for and against. I took youi point of view, said 
that pressure only creates pressure, that it isn t woith while 
to lose so many lives just for one—but Wim doesn t agiee 
with me. 1 am glad he isn’t back yet. 

‘ Oh?I think that lie could easily come under suspicion.’ 

4 He had several encounters with the Gestapo but they 
couldn’t find out anything.’ 
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She put her arms around my neck ; the tip of' her nose 
was cold and soft on my check. She was still trembling 
all over. 

‘ Why don’t you go to bed ? ’ I said. ‘ Be sensible, 
sweet, lie down and rest ; Hendrikje will bring up your 
supper.’ 

‘ No, no,’ she said, ‘ I couldn’t—oh, Ruis, don’t you 
understand, I can’t get them out of my mind. I see their 
faces, young ones and old ones, all knowing that they’ve 
got to die because one man . . .’ 

I went down to get a glass of brandy for her. It was 
almost the last of the two bottles I had left when the 
invaders came. I mixed a light sleeping draught in her 
drink and made her swallow it, all in one gulp, so that 
she wouldn’t taste it. After that I took her into my arms 
again and presently she quieted down and fell asleep. 

I covered her with one of those colourful Mexican 
blankets she was used to travelling with, put some more 
coal on the grate, and closed the door gently. Down¬ 
stairs the library seemed a dark well full of foreboding and 
loneliness. I turned the radio on. The Germans were on 
the air, repeating every five minutes the description of 
Hendrik Loemen, whose name they didn’t know and 
probably never would. Then a man began to speak, 
urging the population to do their utmost to help them 
trace the murderer, telling them in heart-breaking words 
that at dawn and then again at dusk a hundred and fifty- 
people would have to face the firing squad, that husband, 
son, and lover would never come home again—that he 

Dutchman ^ amCnds for thc dccd of onc cowardly 

I went down to tell Hendrikje that she didn’t need to 

would 6 do b fn ’ that Y r u y "1 th somc ,ea and a sandwich 
would do for me and that she should keep a cup of soup 

ready for Jenny Even the kitchen.was dark, but when I 

slumned 1 C ° U d ^ somchod y cr V»'g and it was Hendrikje 

1 Tm d c OVC !' t lC t-F’ clean -wiped tiled table. J 

It took quite a while to get her to talk 

the Ges'taoo had tone f ^ a,TCStcd last ni S ht when 

tenth man H F . h ° USe lo house to take every 

brought the message He' His Httle boy ha^d 

G me message. He was upstairs now in the room 
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my old Baboe had lived in, as it had grown too late to send 
him home without violating the curfew. 

I went out of the kitchen, leaving Hendrikje alone to 
herself, and upstairs. The boy lay in the Baboe’s bed ; 
his eyes w ere swollen from crying, he was asleep ; but just 
when I turned to leave he opened his eyes. 

‘Jonkhecr,’ he said, remembering me, ‘what is the 
news? Have they found him yet?’ 

I shook my head. 

‘ There is still hope,’ I said. 

He looked at me, his round blue eyes widened. 

‘ They might find him,’ I said, ‘ before the . . .* 

‘ Oh, Jonkhcer,’ he said with his high childish voice, 
4 all day long I've been praying that they won’t. Father 
doesn’t mind dying, Jonkhcer, he just minds leaving Mother 
and us kids behind.’ • 

I sat down next to him and took his dirty little hand into 
mine. 

4 'Fell your mother not to worry about you kids,’ I said. 
He pressed my hand as if he were a man. After a little 
while he asked, ‘Jonkhecr, to be shot, it happens quickly, 
doesn’t it? It isn’t half as bad as being put into a con¬ 
cent! ation camp and having to stand all sorts of things, 
yon know . . . ?’ 

‘ Yes Piet,’ I said, ‘ it goes quickly, it doesn’t hurt. It 
is much better than prison or concentration camp.’ 

He lay back, there was a definite satisfaction in his eyes. 

* I knew,’ he said, 4 Father wouldn’t lie to me, when he 
told me so last night.’ 

I looked in on Jenny—she was still asleep, breathing 

gently. . 

In the library the radio I had forgotten to switch off 
went on. ‘ One hundred and fifty people ! Voting men, 
just about twenty, just ready to enter upon life, to start a 
family, to make good.; middle-aged men, heads of large 
families who may never sec their sons and daughters again ; 
old men who had been looking forward to a quiet old age, 
having accomplished the tasks of life they set out to do— 
here go the fruits of all their work and efforts. Old 
women, young women, are crying all over the city because 
they will never again experience the love of those who are 
to die, never again be in each other’s arms, dance and play, 
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work shoulder to shoulder, share their everyday lives ; they 
will no longer be able to wait and listen for the steps of 
their returning husbands, sons, lovers, bridegrooms, yet 
they will sit and wait and listen . . . forever in vain. Why ? 
Because one man, a man without any conscience, without 
any conception of humanity and the welfare of his com¬ 
munity or the state, has murdered in a cowardly . . 

There must be a way out. 

I must find a way out. I had to find a way out. 

One hundred and fifty people could not be sacrificed. 
If only I could reach Dudoc Jansen, if only I could talk 
to the professor. But there was no way of getting hold of 
him. I knew that in cases like this where somethin** un¬ 
expected happened and the whole Gestapo was aroused 

all orders formerly given would automatically be cancelled. 
I he line was dead. 

And then an idea struck me ! Here I was standing in 

hOU u Se ’ ”} m y, father ’ s library, planning cold¬ 
bloodedly a thing I would have condemned as utter non- 

lble e of?hi C ? inS 1 W °v d \ aVC believcd no ^nc man cap- 
1 H UP J J Ct thls was the onI y chance to save 

away. hUndrCd ^ h ° StagCS with °ut giving myself 
thl went ovc [ to m y dcs k> lifted up the receiver, and dialled 

mher U end beforr tCd ' 1 heard / he M1 “ 

otner ena Delore I was answered. 

hav^tosee^‘ V “ n I 

matter'over !“ ‘ C ° uld the 

they "' ere 

- ■ 

would like S to see n you n a 1on r <f’ ly ’ JUSt 3 clue ~ 1that ’» why I 
quickly a? rEu >'°P c -' he said j « come over as 

any^pecialpennission'to'^eave" 10 ’' J t0,d him - * I haven't 
‘ All right/ !™a d - ri tave n so h ° USe after six °’ d °ck.' 


about . . . 
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that she wasn’t to worry. I had hardly finished writing 
these few lines when I heard the door-bell ring. I called 
down to the kitchen that I was answering it, and opened 
it to a voung lieutenant, who was to accompany me. 

I had hoped to be able to talk to Radner alone, but my 
old friend Herr Trcu sat opposite him when I entered the 
room. It was too late to withdraw, too late now to invent 
another story—I had to see this through. Obviously 
Radner and Trcu had been talking about me ; there was 
that abrupt, insufferable silence that creates a vacuum for 
the newly arriving person. They were more polite than 
I had ever known them to be ; polite and curious at the 
same time. Radner poured a drink for me but before I 
could reach for it Trcu said. ‘ I understand that you have 

some important news . J ’ , . 

‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ I believe I know who murdered Captain 

Mahler.’ , t 

Treu started up, then regained his composure and sat 

back in his chair. He glanced at Radner. Il ™ild not 

be to his credit or that of his men that he hadn t known 

first. But Radner stared at me. I could feci his eves 

burning through mine. , , 

‘Who?’ he said, and 1 could see his Adams apple 

working up and down above his stiff collar. 

° A man P called Loemen “ I said. ‘ Hendnk Loemcu 
‘ Locmen,’ repeated Treu. He got up, went over to 
the doo" opened it, and shouted for his orderly, Kunz 
We couldn’t hear what he said. I tried to catch Radnei s 
'dance bm he avoided mine. He turned Ins back to me 
Treu came back. He stepped right in front of me, facing 

m ‘ Wc^veTarrested a lot of suspicious characters,’ he aid 
‘ The name you mentioned is not among them. How do 

you know ? ’ , . • , 

‘ Somebody called me up, 1 said. 

", C donTknow/Tsaid', "nm do I know .where the cal. 


ca 

h 


1 don t Know, i , T ^ n( 1 k r over 

ante from-probably from a pub he booth I poke ove. 

is head, addressing Radner. Or one«. I “«*. lh ' 


man X called me a. least 1 think it was a man, doesn’t 
want to have anything to do w.th the police or with Uu: 
Gestapo. He sounded like a professional informer to me, 
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tempted by the large reward. He insisted that he saw the 
murderer, saw a rather thin man at exactly the spot at 
exactly the time where and when he recognized Hendrik 
Loemen. In case it should turn out that Locmen is the 
man we are looking for, he stipulated where and how the 
reward should be paid. He wants . . 

There was a knock at the door and Kunz came in with¬ 
out waiting for a reply, carrying a rather worn brief-case. 
He clicked his heels as he handed a bunch of keys to Trcu 
and put the case down on the table. 

Treu went to open it and glanced quickly through 
several sheets of paper it contained. 

‘ Here we are,’ he said, obviously astonished, pointing to 
a certain spot on the typed letters that covered the sheet 
of thick, thin-lined business stationery. I could see his 
fingers move, the way a child would move his fingers over 
a page in order not to lose the line. 

‘ Hendrik Loemen, 51 years old. Living at Angclier- 
straat No. 3 . Gives profession as salesman, born in Rotter¬ 
dam, 5 foot 4 inches tall, rimless glasses, black beard, 
believed to be a member of an important subversive 
organization, yet nothing that might implicate him has 
been discovered.’ 


He handed the sheet over to Radnor. On top of it was 

the departmental seal of the Gestapo. He must have sent 

Kunz over to Gestapo Headquarters to get this dossier. 

All light, Treu said, 4 let’s go.’ Suddenly he turned 
to me again. 

‘Why d Q> you tell?’ he said. ‘Why do you, van 
Rinnekom . This was the question which had been in 
Kadnei s mind all along, the question which he hadn’t 
dared or wished perhaps to ask. 

wilhJnl Tr< i U \ } said ’ ‘ our . laws state that anyone who 
wit holds valuable information is automatically guilty 

,hI, r iH U S m °Ai\ h , became a thin hne. He shrugged his 
shoulders. All the contempt of the world lay in this 

movemedt. For the first time in his life he showed some 

‘ I came to tell you because 'I myself, as the colonel well 
knows, am deeply opposed to any act of violence I don’ 
believe that murder will help my country to bear the 
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burden of occupation any better. Colonel Radner and I 
had a long talk only the other day, I agreed entirely with 
his viewpoint, that outbreaks like this must be checked 
. . . under any circumstances, even if it means that one 
Dutchman has to betrav his countrymen.’ 

d J 

Radner moved quickly towards me. He held out his 
hand. 

‘ I understand,’ he said, ‘ I am sincerely grateful to you. 
I know how vou must feel. Thank you, Rinnekom.’ 

‘ Let’s go,’ said Treu. * Why don't you come along, 
Colonel, it might be a new experience for you to see the 
SS at work ? ’ 

‘ All right,’ said Radner. He glanced at me. * Maybe 
we’ll be lucky and can proceed to set the hostages free.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ I said and reached for my drink. And 
just at that moment Treu, already at the door* turned to 
me. ‘ Why don’t you join us, van Rinnekom ? ” he said. 

For a second I wondered if this invitation to be present 
at a possible arrest was meant in kindliness or as sheer 
perversity ; the next second, however, the meaning of these 
words struck me with their full impact. 

I couldn't afford to take the chance of going near that 
house, the risk of being recognized by the fat untidy land¬ 
lady, by the young girl next door whom I met, unfortun¬ 
ately, the last time I had stayed there. 

Radner came to my help. ‘ I don t think that would 
be at all necessary,’ lie said quickly. ‘ After all, Jonkheer 
van Rinnekom has really nothing to do with this matter 

whatsoever.’ 

‘ I merely thought,’ said Treu, getting into his coat 
with the impatient movements of a man who feels he has 
already wasted too much valuable time, ‘ that having 
worked so closely with Captain Mahler he would find some 
gratification in being present when the murderer is 

arrested.’ „, , , 

Treu would never trust me. Even if he chose to pretend 

he did at this very moment. I made one more feeble 
attempt at getting away, I mentioned my wife and that 
she didn’t know where I was. 

‘ We can telephone,’ Treu said. 

The district of the Jordaan was already surrounded by 
the police when our car arrived in front of the house. 


f 
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Four guards were posted near the entrance door, four on 
each side of the house, and God knows how many sur¬ 
rounded it further off. They moved quietly now like 
ghosts in the darkness, flashing their small blue flashlights. 
One of them gave a short summary of the situation to 
Treu. Radner obviously didn’t care to listen ; he stood 
a little distance away, his hands thrust into the pockets of 
his coat, his collar turned up. Apparently nothing had 
happened. That Treu had not sent his men up yet but 
had had them posted silently over the whole neighbour¬ 
hood meant that he personally was planning to secure all 
the credit possible for himself alone. Yet he was as dis¬ 
passionate as a man could be ; he did not relish a posse, 
it was simply his duty to see that the posse was successful. 

I looked up into the sky. All of a sudden it had begun 
to snow again. And tilting back my head I saw that there 
on the third floor a window was standing open. The 
black-out shade flopped a little in the air. I counted 
rapidly. One two, three, mine was the fourth window 
trom the left, the second from the right. 

It was the window of my room, the room Hendrik 
Loemen had occupied. 

Who could have opened my window ? Why should mv 
window stand open ? Who had been in that room since 

body Uiire ? WaS in thC r °° m nOW ? Was an V 

whiS°T Sa ' d TieU ' He must havc run g the bell 

nolir.L b u e ? stann g up. The door flew open, four 

paSt u V nside > finding immediately by 
The fn? d trairun 8 any door which led out of the house 7 

theTe her Gee ma \ Wh ° 1rented me the room stood 

there, her face as white as a ghost’s, her heavy body tremh 

about 7 ?» she pr ^ tende , d . not l to he afraid. ‘ What’s this all 
who moveH a' and her hand reached out to stop Treu 

want to see your identif^ ‘ 1 

sure “f 7 fr ° m the Oesta p d o. h Twant a t 70 b n : 

intone r^We'S ^carde", ““ ° fthem ' Sphered 

wIji Th- fl d°fl “ Hendrik m*- them - ° n 

Third floor, fourth door to your left, 1 she said. Her 
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big body had stopped trembling, her face had become an 
absolute blank. She was petrified now. But when I 
started to follow them, her hand reached out, touched 
my sleeve. 

‘ Tell me/ she said, ‘ what is this all about ? What 
happened ? Whom are you after? 5 

Even il I had wanted to speak I shouldn’t have been 
able to. I had lost the power of speech. I knew I had, 
because I myself wanted to ask some questions, wanted 
to ask why my window stood open, who had pulled up the 
black-out shade, who had been in there. All I managed 
was a shrug of my shoulders. 

Slowly she turned her head, her eyes resting on my face. 
And at that moment, so fearful for me, Radner’s voice 
called out, ‘ Van Rinnekom.’ 

‘ The Jonkhecr van Rinnekom,’ repeated the woman 
in almost a whisper, my name destroying with one blow 
all possible connections my face might have held for her 
with that of her boarder Hendrik Locmcn. ‘ The Jonk- 
heer ! ’ she said again. ‘ My mother used to work for the 
old Jonkvrouw Katryn van Rinnekom. She used to take 
in washing for them . . .’ 

Radner waited for me in the passage of the third floor. 
I could hear the water dripping from the tub in the corner. 
The young giil from next door stood there, just getting 
ready to go to bed. holding her jug, which was already full 
to the brim, still under the thin flow from the spigot, looking 
at us with eyes so frightened that they seemed unhuman. 
Her dressing-gown was torn and the hem ot it hung down 
at the back. 

‘ Better get dressed and come down/ a policeman told 
her, pushing past. 

Treu was standing in front of my door, his hand on the 
door-knob, his gloves immaculately white on the little 
brown wooden handle, which should have been painted 
over a long time ago. 

‘ Open up,’ he said again. He turned round towards us. 
‘Seems to be in, seems to have thought he was safe. Its 
locked.’ 

Locked ! 

Who was inside my room ? Who had locked the door ? 
One of the guards took his gun from his shoulder. One 
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well-aimed blow with the stock and the lock sprang open, 
making a crying noise like a hurt young animal that finds 
its paw trapped. 

The little lamp next to my bed was burning. 

But the room was empty. There were no signs of occu¬ 
pancy save for a half-smoked cigarette that had obviously 
been put down hurriedly into one of the cheap cut-glass 
ash-trays. The little flag of smoke wavered in the sudden 
draught caused by the open door. The black-out shade 
flapped again. 

T f eu went over to the window, pulled the shade up, 
looked down, making sure that his men were watching the 
street below and that no one had tried to get away through 
the open window. He closed it with a bang. 

He sat down on the bed, glancing over the room, his 
eyes taking in every detail as sharply as the lens of a camera. 
Radner and I followed his glance, Radner apparently only 
ightly curious I trying to discover something, anything, 
that might tell me who had been here, or still was here, 

sh?ft kimhe he C OSet ’ 0r u 0U , tSlde the second cxit the make- 
thfronUr : „° r UP ‘ u C ° ng narrow staircase leading to 

where to“u“n 8 UR * °" ‘ hC StCep gablc ’ not kno ™ in S 

Suddenly there came the surprised whistle of one of the 
guards as he opened the other door. In the frame of it 
h.s back towards us, stood a man, apparently busy prel 
paring some food on the stove. Y Y P 

lfZ7s wim."’ 1 hCar >OU kn ° Ck ’’ he Said - 

be? 6 Radnor a ? U1 ^ n ° W ’ fadng us : Treu sitting on the 
bluff. ’ he was apparently trying to 

looked at it for only a Treu 

as in disgust that there w er u s ^ r V gge< ^ his shoulders 

still against the ordem of his^Fuehrer 
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* Well,’ said Wim, ‘ good evening, gentlemen.’ 

He put the pot and the cup on the table, and started 
pouring the tea. Then he looked up, looked straight at 
me, a smile spread across his face slowly and he sat down 
on the chair. He and Treu were the only two seated in 
the room. 

‘ May I ask,’ he said, lifting the cup to his face and 
taking a sip of the boiling hot mixture, ‘ what ever in the 
world gives me the pleasure of your company ? ’ 

‘ What is your name ? ’ asked Treu. He appeared to 
have grown suddenly very tired. 

‘ Willem Terbruecken,’ said Wim. ‘ What’s yours, sir ? ’ 

‘ Look,’ said Treu sleepily, ‘ I am afraid you mistake 
your position. I am the one to ask questions. Where is 
Hendrik Locmcn ? ’ Wim shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ I don’t know,’ he said. ‘ If I did I should probably 
not be here.’ 

‘ Stop talking nonsense,’ said Treu. 

‘ I’m sorry,’ answered Wim, taking another sip, ‘ but 
that’s exactly what I myself would like to know—where is 
Hendrik Loemen ? I have been waiting here for him for 
the past few hours.’ 

Wim had been waiting for me. Waiting for Loemen 
for the past few hours. Something must have gone wrong. 
Some order must have failed to reach me, or the cancella¬ 
tion of the order had not reached Wiin. 

‘ Why are you waiting for him ? ’ 

‘ He wanted to see me.’ 

* About what ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know. He told me to come here and wait for 

him.’ 

‘ When ? ’ 

‘ Two days ago,’ said Wim. He reached for his tobacco 
pouch and his pipe. The delicate smell of tobacco filled 

the room. 

' ‘ How ? ’ 


‘ He phoned me.’ 

He ! Why did Wim say that Loemen had talked to 
him ? Was he just following instructions ? 

‘ I don’t know. He mentioned a business proposition 
that might be of interest to me.’ 
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I could see Treu bite his lips. He looked at me ; his 
face seemed to say, What a coincidence, Mr. van Rinne- 
kom gets an anonymous phone call and leads us here and 
we find a man who has also had a phone call from someone 
he does not know. ‘ We’ll find out about that,’ he said 
finally. 

‘ Honestly,’ said Wim, blowing the smoke out in little 
clouds. ‘ He called me and told me to be here at six 
o’clock sharp, 3 Angelierstraat, and wait for him in his 
room.’ 

‘ Are you trying to tell me you don't know Loemen ? 

Wim shook his head. 

‘ How often have you been here ? ’ 

* This is the first time.’ ! 

‘ You honestly want me to believe that ? ’ 

‘ It’s up to you to find out if I am telling the truth or 
not. Question anybody you like and they will tell you 
that they have never once seen me around here.* 

‘ What did you expect from Loemen ? What were you 
to talk about—was he to tell you something, to give you 
something ? ’ 

| I don’t know. I was told to be here and I came.’ 

‘If someone tells you to go somewhere, you always do 
11 • 


‘ That depends.’ 

‘ It was an order, an order from an underground move¬ 
ment.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ How can you be so certain ? ’ 

‘ Because I have no connection with any party or 
organization.’ 7 

1 uT re u U S S ent le, almost colourless voice made every syl- 
iable he uttered sound like those tantalizing drops of water 
which as they fell steadily used to drive the prisoner out 
ot his head. It was unbearable, this voice. 

°f. 1 the guards gave a grunt of surprise and 
satisfaction : just lake a dog which has finally recovered the 

nSlvfXl J thC > d r , he Produced the umbrella, 
neatly folded and a pair of bright yellow pigskin gloves 

eve'of thf* a ^ ied ^ ot ! 2 ^ ess > Poking at those with the cold 

on the rdc rTnflu T u here W f a s mall dark clot of blood 
on the edge of the white umbrella handle, and the tiniest 
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hit of black cloth at its very tip : a few threads of the 
material of an officer’s cap. 

I rcu went on as if nothing had happened. 

‘ You carry a revolver ? ’ 

‘ I have permission.’ YVim reached into his pocket and 
produced a slip of paper stating that the bearer was 
allowed to carry firearms. 

For a second Treu seemed at a loss. 

‘ Terbrcucken,’ he said, ‘ have you any idea how serious 
your situation is ? A man called Hendrik Loemen is 
apparently the murderer of Captain Mahler. We find 
you in his room, waiting for him. You don't expect us 
to believe this story ? ’ 

I don't expect anything from anyone,’ said YVim. 
There was no need for him to look at me. 

‘ You are under arrest,’ Treu told him. He motioned 
with his hand. Two guards sprang forward and took 
hold of YVim. 

‘ YVim,’ I said slowly, finding my voice again, ‘ look 
here, tell us everything you know, everything, I implore 
you. ’ 

Treu rose and Radner stepped closer. I could feel their 


eyes upon me. 

‘ You know this man ? ’ Treu asked. 

Probably he had known all along that I did and had 
been waiting to see what I would do. 

‘ He is one of my very best friends/ I said. ‘ All this 
is a horrible mistake. This man is innocent.’ 

‘ He will have to convince us of that, not you,’ said 


Treu sharply. He rubbed his hands with an 
mechanical little gesture. 

‘ Colonel Radner,’ I said, ‘ YVim Tcrbreucken 


irritating, 

. . . I give 


you my word of honour . . .’ 

‘ YVell,’ said Treu, ‘ you wouldn’t have brought us here, 
van Rinnekom, if you had expected to find your very best 
friend in the room of the murderer.’ 

I heard YVim cough. _ 

‘ After all it is not at all certain that this Loemen is 

really the murderer,’ I said. 

‘ That is for our experts to decide,' rrcu answered. 
‘ Careful, boys, when you pack these things together. The 
experts will find out if those drops of blood and the piece 
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of cloth correspond with Captain Mahler’s blood and cap. 
In that case undoubtedly Tcrbruccken will be convicted 

for having assisted the murderer.’ 

‘ It’s a mistake, I tell you,’ I said again. But this time 
Wim himself cut me short. 

‘Don’t trouble, Ruis,’ he said, ‘ I’ll rather you didn’t 
trouble.’ 

‘ Take him away,’ ordered Treu. ‘ Round up everyone 
else in the house ; I want them all, all of them. I want 
to question them personally. Get them over to Head¬ 
quarters.’ 


Chapter 13 

It was not yet quite eight o’clock when Radnor’s aide-de- 
camp dropped me in front of my house. Not quite two 
hours since I had left it risking everything to save a hundred 
and fifty lives. I had been successful so far as I myself 
was concerned. But in allowing myself to be human 
and acting independently of the dovetailing pattern I 
had endangered all of us. I had to save Wim. For a 
second my brain stopped working. There was nothing 
else to do save call Radnor and tell him the whole truth, 
to admit that I alone had murdered Captain Mahler. 
That seemed the only thing a man could do . . . had 
to do. 

Then, slowly, remembering the professor’s words, I 
regained control of myself. I had to think first, to watch 
cold-bloodedly what would hapen. If it came to the 
worst, I could always surrender, if there was absolutely no 
other possibility left to save Wim. 

But I could not spare Wim this night, in which the 
Gestapo were questioning him. I stood there in the dark 
hall laughing, till Hendrikje came rushing up from the 
basement and shook me back to my senses. 

\ou are sick, Jonkheer,’ she kept on repeating, ‘ you are 
sick, you work too much, you should lie down.’ 

It’s all right,’ I told her. ‘ It’s quite all right. Don’t 
worry, Hendrikje.’ - 
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I went into the library and poured myself one drink after 
the other. 

I'd rather you wouldn’t trouble, Ruis,’ I heard VVim 
saying. 4 Don’t trouble, Ruis.’ 

The door opened softly and Jenny came in. 4 Oh, here 
you are ! ’ she said. ' I just woke up, and felt so lonely 
and frightened. Don't leave me, Ruis, please, just stay 
with me. I hate to wake up and find myself all alone.’ 
She threw her arms around me. 

‘ Only ten hours more,’ she whispered, ‘ and they wall 
be shot. I kept dreaming of them. Don't leave me, Ruis.’ 
4 I am not leaving you,’ I said. 

4 Any news yet ? ’ she asked, pointing with her chin 
across the room to the little table on which the radio 
stood. 

4 No,’ I said shortly. 

4 Was Mahler really important ? ’ 

4 Yes,’ I said. 4 He had a symbolic importance ; be¬ 
sides, Jenny, he was quite a dangerous man. He wasn’t 
just someone who happened to be German.’ 

4 That makes me feel a little better,' she said. 
Hendrikjc brought in a tray and we dined in silence. 

4 Let’s play piquet,’ I suggested, when the dishes had 
been cleared away, and got up to get a deck of cards and 
pencil and paper. Jenny smiled at me. 

4 You are just trying to be nice,’ she said, 4 just trying to 
get my mind off the hostages. It s no use, Ruis. 

4 We’ll play cards,’ I said. 4 Perhaps I don't want to 

think of them either.’ 

4 Let’s turn the radio on,’ she begged. 

4 No,’ I said, 4 we'll hear the news soon enough, if there 

is any. I doubt it very much.’ 

We played cards for half an hour or so, then Jenny threw 

her hand down. 

4 I am sorry, Ruis.’ 

4 It’s all right,’ I told her. 

4 You think they may have found him ? If they have, it 

will be on the air, won’t it ? ’ 

4 I doubt that too,’ I said, 4 they don’t announce tilings 

like that usually.’ 

Jenny got up and moved towards the radio. 

4 Darling,’ I said again, 4 why the hell can t you try 
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to put these things out of your mind ? Here, have a 
drink.’ 

Jenny looked at me. 

Lets get drunk, Ruis. I can’t stand it otherwise.’ 
/All right,’ I said, ‘let’s get drunk.’ 

She gulped down two or three drinks and threw herself 
back in her chair. 

The man, she said, ‘ the poor man whoever he is, they 

are chasing him, he’s hiding, he’s scared. Do you think 
that he s very scared ? ’ 

« sto P * t >’ 1 saicl , and held out a glass to her. 

. 1 h ° pe . h ; f do * sn, f hear an V thi ng about the hostages,’ 

iJ? ld - . . Ma Y bc he s just getting away, the boat is 

£ P m ‘ 1 h ° pC hc docsn,t ^ar of them, 

then he couldn t run away, could hc ? Then he would 

have ,o come back. Hc could commit suicide aod lca'e 

pro b i:“ p ;:z n d g n- t , h t, th R U h i a s d ^° ne ii - ,hat wouid s ° Kc 

orde^ ayb Mavbe a it’smor a *’’ 1 '**** hc has oth « 


--- W Oil UI1 i 

will tell you a story.’ 

who ve K'ioS KiV »'"• 

danced with each other?’ * "° ycars bave never 

^ Don’t cry,’ I said. 

very funny. Chrisf Ruis* 1 ?!’ 131 ^ 111 ®' 1 think it’s very 

good dancer ? ’ ’ RU ' S> U S SO vei T funny. Are yo u ^a 

* No,’ I said. 


■ R 1 uis 1 5 ht I th got’up e Said ’ ‘ gCt Up > rU tea <* you—come 

the”” V h *“M»u 1 Ae n fu^Sa fi Tt^ f'b’lr ' 7 SCrious > 

if we want to! "can'Twe” US ~ WC can ^ncelhe 0 rumba 
Gertamly we can,’ I said. 


\ 
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‘ Have another drink, Ruis.’ She offered me her glass, 
then stepped back. 

‘ Pay attention now,’ she said. ‘Just watch me, look, 
now, oh, I’ve forgotten . . She frowned. ‘ Music,’she 
said, ‘ we need music, that's it, have you ever heard of 
anything so crazy as trying to dance without music ? ’ She 

ran over and turned on the radio. 

4 No music,’ she said, dialling all the stations. Talk, 
talk, talk, those Germans, they must talk, always, how did 
they happen to get into this room ? 

‘Come on, let's dance, I'll whistle.’ } 

She laughed. ‘ You whistle ! But you can t whistle. 

Here, I’ve got it.’ . , 

‘ Schubert,’ I said, ‘ we can only waltz to that. 

‘ Waltz,’ Jenny said, ‘ and I’ll wear a white dress and 
flowers in my hair and you’ll be in tads, you ought to look 

announcement Two hours ago the 

connection with the cowardly murder wS 

Captain Mahler a man who gave lus name as 

Te i b tu U rn C e 1 d n Jenny staggered and fell to the floor. 

held her in my arms. > m '>' 

Sh I .t gch miront 

-> S p°r H-^and spoke. Her 

VO ‘Ru'u“4“said a " d I “dream that, I didn’t imagine 

” h ’ 

S3 ” f S- 

came down.’ ^ , 

: cnoug,’ you are a 

Why don’t you do some- 

thing to help him ? 
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‘ Darling,’ I said, ‘ we have a six-o’clock curfew. I have 
no permission to leave the house. I can’t do anything, 
anvthinor at all. until inmnr row mnrninrr ’ 


anything at all, until tomorrow morning. 

\ ou can call Radner. \ 011 always said lie was decent 

’CM 1 /*'-»*-* talnTi __ .11 • 


. wv* vewt ivauuLi. iuu uiways saiu ne was accent 
—you Can telephone, can’t you, you can telephone the 
Gestapo, that man Treu, someone, and do something ! ’ 

It s no use, Jenny, I said, ‘ I have to know first what 
happened, the charges against him, before I can act. They 


xi > # O O 

wouldn t explain over the phone.’ 

‘ If >' ou won’t do it I’ll call Radner. Right now.’ 

All of a sudden her eyes narrowed, then grew wide with 
terror. Her hands fumbled in the air, moved as though 
for something to grasp hold of, and fell into her lap. 

i U *r\ S * 1C whis P clcd . as though she were afraid of the. 
UI , , ? , er volcc - \ Ruis > hasn't done it, has he ? He 


sou 


,, , : ~ iiaiii 1 uunc u, nas nc r Me 

couldn t have done it. lie was working with them, I 
know, but tell me, Ruis ! ’ 

‘ I am ;ure.’ I said very slowly, < that Wim is innocent, 
i-le has not committed the murder.’ 

‘But if you arc sure you must heip him, Ruis, at once 
before they get it into their heads that he might be guilty 
and shoot him along with the others.’ k Y 

I he door-bell rang. 

r*rl'i Cnn r y » SLai t i CCl - ha, f rose > bracing her hands against the 
edge of her chair I he pupils of her eyes moved like an 
animal s, cornered mercilessly. ‘ Ruis, Ruis . . . they arc 

Wcnd?Rufs r V ° U ’ 3rC they> bccausc Wim Your 

Sh7hdd G meTac d k CS " U ring ’’ 1“*; . ‘ 1 llnd better open.' 

With an aching heart what Jenny would Z " g 

no other door from whlrh tZ i„ Y , say " 1 here was 
facing the hill! ° th ° llbrar >' than the one 


for 1 “M. opening the door 

Igid, pulling herself loeZhZ ZZ ™"’^ ndln S Perfectly 


rigid, pulling herself together ’and corn P erfccd y 

our unexpected guest. 8 ’ d forward to greet 


./ c RLSco, 
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‘ Colonel Radnor,’ she said, and her voice was as steady 
as any other woman’s voice would have been under the 
circumstances. 

4 How lovely you look,’ Radner told her, kissing her 
hand. ‘ I didn’t know such charming gowns existed. 
American ? 

4 Yes,’ said Jenny. 

I had been wondering if she would stay or leave. Now I 
said to her, ‘ Sit down.’ Radner took the chair opposite 
hers. 

4 Brandy or Bols ? ’ I asked him. 

4 Brandy, please.’ 

He leaned back as soon as I poured him his chink, 
glancing around the room admiringly, while Jenny and I 
silently waited for him to say what had brought him here 

at this hour. , . , 

. 4 I thought you might be interested m knowing, van 

Rinnekom,’ he said, ‘ that the blood on the umbrella is 
definitely Captain Mahler’s, the fragment of cloth that ot 
his cap. Loemen seems to be the murderer without a 
doubt. Your information was correct. 

4 What information ? ’ asked Jenny. She stared at 
Radner now as if he had come straight from hell. 

4 You see, gnadige Frau,' replied Radner, youi husl ^ 
t 0 dav did us a great service indeed. He passed on some 
secret information of great value to us. If he were not the 
conscientious man he is we would not know the name o 
the murderer, Hendrik Loemen, and a hundicd and fifty 
innocent people would face certain death. ^ 

4 I don’t quite understand, said Jenny 1 } 1 

husband who told you who he thought had murdered the 

captain ? ’ 

Radner 1 glanced quickly from Jenny to me. Maybe he 
was imagining himself caught in a situation like mine, Hy¬ 
ing m envisafe what would have happened between h.s 

f °he^spoke I^fthat I had been mistaken, 

because he said, ‘ Your husband led.is himself to tthe place, 

where we arrested a man called Ieibrueckcn. 

4 He did ? ’ said Jenny. . oc T 

4 Look, Colonel,’ I cut in, ‘ Terbruecken is, as I said 
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before, one of my best and oldest friends. I am convinced 
he is innocent.’ 

‘ He will have a very hard time proving it,’ Radncr 
answered. ‘ Without any doubt we know now that Hen¬ 
drik Loemen murdered Captain Mahler. Terbruecken 
claims not to have known Loemen, yet we find him in 
Loemen’s room, waiting for Loemen. The Gestapo does 
not believe in mere coincidences. But we do believe in 
accidents, van Rinnekom—an order gone astray perhaps. 
All organizations are not as perfect as ours. There is 
undoubtedly a connection between Terbruecken and the 
murderer. I am sorry, but I don’t think we can do any¬ 
thing in this case, unless, of course, we find Loemen.’ 

‘ And otherwise ? ’ asked Jenny. 

I am afraid he will be convicted of having assisted 
Loemen.’ 

‘ Will there be any trial ? ’ 

‘ Tomorrow.’ 

‘ But how can they find the murderer before tomorrow ? ’ 
cried Jenny. 

Radner shook his head. 

‘ They can’t kill an innocent man, they must wait ! 

they must give the Gestapo time to find Loemen, other¬ 
wise it s just plain murder.’ 

said 1 am afraid the COUrt won,t see li that way,’ Radner 


, Y S . T hp j qu'vered. No ?she said. She got up 
slowly. I don t feel very well,’ she said. ' Will you 
excuse me ? Good night, Colonel Radner ’ V 

- I . saw upstairs and sent Hendrikje up to take care 
standing n^m/"^ “ t ° ^ ^ Rad " cr -as 

. ‘ , a ™ Y er V sorry,’ he said, ‘ I want to apologize I 

should" t have mentioned anything at all in front of your 


., ‘ WiUem Terbruecken is a great friend of hers ’ I said 
he took care of her while I was missing.’ ’ 

• Doubly that^the ^ He held out hand, 

to result in the death oTyou^fHendT dld ^ HaVC 
Is there anything we could do ? ’ I said hnld;™ u- 
hand between my fingers. - Radner, if t iling 
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tell me, for God’s sake. I would rather die myself than 
have Terbrucckcn shot.’ 

Radner said nothing for a moment. 

‘ Personally,’ he said slowly, ‘ I am afraid I don’t see 
what can be done. \ ou must realize, van Rinnekom. 
Let me sleep on it. Maybe I shall hit on an idea. Call 
me up as soon as possible tomorrow. Of course you must 
not forget there is still a chance that the Gestapo will find 
Loemen. The entire police force is after him.’ 

But I knew that the Gestapo could not find the murderer, 
because the murderer was helping Colonel Radner into his 
coat and now opened the door for him. 

When I came upstairs I found the bedroom empty. But 
from above, through the ceiling, came the hollow noise of 
restlessly moving steps. 

Jenny had locked herself into her studio. 

‘Please open,’ I said. ‘.Jenny, do you hear me? I 
have to talk to you. Jenny ! ’ 

She did not answer. 


Chapter 14 

1 left my house the minute the curfew was lifted the next 
morning. I hadn’t slept. I hadn’t seen Jenny. When I 
had tried to say good-bye I had found her door still locked. 

I had to see the professor. More important than the 
whole Gestapo was the professor at this moment. He 
would know how to advise me. He had to know how. I 
knew I shouldn’t go to his house, that it was dangerous, 
yet I couldn’t think of anything else to do. 

When I rang his bell the door was opened immediately, 
not by the professor but by a charwoman whom I had nevei 
seen before. 

‘ Mijnhcer Jansen ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Mijnhecr Jansen isn’t here,’ she said slowly, her eyes 
wandering over my face in a curious way. 

‘ Could you tell me where I could find him ? 

‘ He’s at the City Hospital,’ she said without changing 
her voice in the slightest ; it sounded as if a child were 
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striking one note again and again idly on a piano, a flat 
voice,without any depth, flat and hard. It frightened me. 

‘ What happened ? When did he leave ? * 

‘ He’s been gone for two or three days.’ 

I looked at my watch. It was still quite early. I 
jumped on my bicycle. It took me more than ten minutes 
to get to the hospital. I had to wait some time before the 
reception clerk would receive me. 

_ Piofessor Dudoc Jansen . . . he is not allowed to have 
visitors yet.’ 

; But could I talk to him ? ’ 

She connected me with the third floor and passed the 
telephone receiver to me. 

‘ Professor Jansen’s nurse speaking. . . . No, I am 

sorry, he is not allowed to converse yet. . . . Sorry 

doctor’s orders. Maybe you could call tomorrow. He’s 
doing well.’ 

‘ Was it an operation, nurse ? ’ I asked. 1 You see I am 
a very old friend of his.’ 


‘ I am not allowed to say.’ 

rhlnrnr? 4 0d j" the J penetratingly strong odour of 

Wh” f u!?u nd lod T ancl parched white linen, desperate. 
What had happened-was he really ill, or was his stay in 

hm H P f f JUSt a !7T aUtion hc had takc “ case anyone 
should feel compelled to inquire as to his whereabouts 
during these last three days? auou 

ss&js 

st srew sr.- 

‘r' s ™ 5 

■ i5o, , k ,»’ jk 1 - k ' d 

hands" a ‘ cane P d°hL b hous S e 1C f ft ‘° T' Wim lay in Ladner's 
H Con,e h b °said sCt^ b °°*- 

modern buildings apartmentHendriklaan where a lot of 
orderly led me ^ a ‘l^cT ** 
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‘ I'll be right with you,’ Radncr called from what was 

O 4 * 

apparently the bathroom. ‘ Have you had breakfast, van 
Rinnekom . J ’ And without waiting for my answer, ‘ Fritz, 
we shall be two.’ 

I silt back in one of the two old armchairs, the backs 
and arms of which were covered with those silly little 
antimacassars. I he walls were hung with photographs, 
some of them already yellow with age. They showed the 
young Radncr as a cadet, as a young lieutenant standing 
beside his mother, and there was one of a group of young 
officers on horseback. So Rad tier had attended the Reit- 
schulc in Hannover, where the best horsemen were trained. 
One of those old-fashioned whip-holders made of leather 
hung over the mantelpiece. I lie silver knobs of the riding- 
whips were engraved with dedications. Near the window 
stood a round table, covered with a cloth that somebody 
must have embroidered when only a small child, because 
it showed an artless design in cross-stitch. On it stood an 
Advent wreath of artificial fir, the candles halt burned 
down, the red silk ribbon which held the sprigs together 
already worn and frayed. It might have served instead of 
a Christmas tree, and it had not been removed, although 
Christmas was long since past, almost four months ago. 

Suddenly I saw Radncr not the way I knew him in his 
elegant, immaculate uniform with all his medals and 
coloured ribbons but as the man he had been in those 
years that followed the first World War, sitting at home in 
some small modest house, probably in one of the suburbs 
of Berlin, maybe Potsdam, the most famous : waiting, a 
futile life for an officer who had never learned anything 
except the art of war—waiting, waiting end essly. 

Fritz came in, now with a bluc-and-white striped jacket 
over his uniform, and put a tray down on the table. 
Radner followed him, holding out Ins hand. I ‘ 
till the coffee had been poured and his orderly had left the 

Co.onel. We must do everything 
possible to save Terbruecken. Everything you hear me. 
I have been loyal to your government but I am not pie 

pared to have an innocent man shot. . , - 

Radner put a lump of sugar into h.s cup and stir.ed 

pensively. Around and around. 
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‘ The trial is going to take place today,’ he said. ‘ At 
two o’clock. I have called Major Brandt, who will be 
the assistant judge. He’s an old friend of mine ; we 
went to the academy together, fought together at the 
Somme. I’ve told him about you, about the whole case. 
I also told him that you had asked me to be called as 
a witness.’ 

He took the spoon out of the cup and put it down on the 
saucer. ’ 

‘ That’s all I can do, van Rinnckom,’ he said, ‘ every¬ 
thing else is up to you. I can’t convince the jury of your 
friend's innocence, nor can I pronounce judgment. Maybe 
they’ll believe you.’ 

‘ Do you, Colonel ? ’ I asked. 

He looked at me. 

‘ Yes,’ he said, and began to drink his cofTee. 

‘ Thank you.’ 

Something like a smile flickered over his face. It was a 
sad smile. 


‘ Don’t get your hopes up,’ he told me. ‘ I am sorry I 
can’t do any more for you.’ 

I left Radnor. Two o’clock, he had said. That left me 
time enough. Now I had to see Jenny. 

When I came upstairs and opened the door into our bed¬ 
room I immediately noticed the two small suitcases with 
their white-and-brown stripes, one of which Jenny had 
taken to Veerc that day in May, almost two years ago. 

Jenny ! I called out to her. There was no answer, 
yet I knew she was in her dressing-room. She sat on the 
low chair in front of her mirror, gazing at herself as if she 
had never seen her face before. As if the face she had 
lived with all these years were something entirely alien 
and surprising to her. I wanted to put my hands on her 
shoulders, wanted to make her turn towards me, yet there 
was such a cold ness about her that I did not dare to break 
in on whatever her thoughts may have been. 

vnwV Va$ I ' St to , s P cak - ‘K-uis,’ she said, and her 
voice was as impersonal as that of a nurse who after loner 

years of service, has lost all human interest in her difterem 

cases and is merely fulfilling her duties. ‘ Ruis ’ she said 

fiSTtime^T 115 ^ n f mC 35 ifsl - heard'it for the very 

nd Was w °ndering if she could call a man, she 
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didn’t really know by his first name, ‘ I meant to ask you 
to do me a favour.’ 

‘ What is it, darling ? ’ 

She didn't even tell me not to call her darling. . . . For 
all I knew, I might just as well have been a servant whom 
she was asking politely to empty the ash-trays, before she 
dismissed him for good. 

‘ Will you get me my exit permit tomorrow, as soon as 
you can? 

’Jenny.’ 

‘ I am sure that Colonel Radner will feel obliged to 
return the favour you have done for him. You should be 

able to hurry it through.’ 

* Jenny,’ I said again, ‘ please let me explain.’ 

‘ It’s no use,’ she said with a tired little shrug of her 
shoulders. 1 I’d rather you wouldn’t.’ t 

‘ You must listen,’ I told her, ‘ you simply have to listen.’ 

‘ it’s no use,’ she repeated, ‘ I wouldn t be able to under¬ 
stand, don’t you see, nothing you could say could make me 
possibly understand. I don’t want to know anything 
more. I just want to be left in peace, Ruis.’ 

I took a step forward and took her head in both my 
hands, turning her face roughly towards me. 

‘Don’t,’ she said; ‘let me go. YVill you take youi 


hands off, Ruis ? ’ , 

‘No,’ I said, ‘ not'unless you 11 listen to me. 

* It’s no use,’ she said for the third time. I am leaving, 

R “why/ Tfaid, no longer rwsonable, ‘ why are you 
leaving— because you can’t stay in the Netherlands if Wim 

IS ‘ You fool ! ’ she said, and the contempt in her voice was 

like a blow. 4 How vulgar you are, how unbearably cheap. 

4 You love him, don’t you ? ’ . , T . „ 

4 Yes,’ she said, 4 I love him. I love him because I can 

understand him, he’s the only European I v f 
I love him because lie’s human, because he is foolish and 
not clever and impulsive, and childish and 1( >yal.■ « vc, 7 ^mg 
a man should be ; not just a hard-boiled, tough smai y 
thinking and acting machine. Because he is soil a d wild 
and tender and strong, because he takes chances, 
he lias humour—I love him for all those things you despise. 
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I love him because he can’t compromise, because of his 
silly ideals. He was all I had, he was like my brother, 
like my father, like a friend. And even that you wouldn’t 
let me have.’ 

‘Jenny,’ I said, ‘for God’s sake, you can’t be thinking 
that I . . .’ 

‘ You went and trapped him,’ Jenny said, ‘ you were 
jealous. Don’t lie—you were jealous, jealous of every¬ 
thing, because he did all the things you should have done, 
working against the Germans and not for them. You were 
jealous that you were not what he couldn’t help being— 
human. You couldn’t hurt him, you tried to come be¬ 
tween us, always stressing imaginary relationships, always 
spying on us ; you knew that nothing you could do could 
spoil our friendship, therefore you went and got him 
arrested so that the Gestapo could take care of him. How 
clever you are, Ruis van Rinnckom, how smart, and how 
cowardly.’ 

‘ a rc out of your mind,’ I said, shaking her by the 
shoulders. 

‘ Don’t you dare touch me,’ she said—' don’t dare ever 
to touch me again. You thought he was my lover, didn’t 
you ? Well, he wasn’t. He loved you much too much to 
take your wife, I loved you much too much also, even 
though I felt lonely and couldn’t understand you. We 
both loved you, Ruis, too much ! ’ 

Jenny, Jenny, Jenny,’ I said, ‘ you must believe me, you 
must hear me. Go if you want to, leave me, but I won’t 
let you go until I convince you that I had no idea that of 

u the P eo P le 111 thc world I should have found Wim at 
that address. 


‘lam afraid you won’t be able to do that,’ my wife said, 
lighting a, cigarette with trembling fingers. 

Jenny,’ I said, ‘ don’t you know me, don't you know 
me a little bit, don t you know that nothing in thc world 
could have ever made me betray Wim?’ 

T InvnH 1 kn °i W ° f . yOU> ’ said J enn y> ‘ is that unfortunately 
I loved you, but that you will do anything that might bes^t 
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and conceited, self-relying, creating their own laws, casting 
out everybody who refuses to think or act along their line, 
the line you choose to take. That’s why a man like Hitler 
is possible, that's why so many people become Nazis, 
because they want to make the laws. Take your hands off 
me, Ruis.’ 

‘Jenny,’ I said, Jenny, we have lived together for 
almost two years, it is impossible that you should think I 
am all the things you say, you must know that really . . . 
that there must be a reason . . . that I might be pretending 
to be someone other than mvsclf. that circumstances . . 

4 I am an American,’ said Jenny, ‘ a simple stupid 
American. You all confuse me. I grew up with different 
values. There were gangsters in America and they shot 
you if you didn’t do what they wanted, and then there 
were the other people whom one could at least trust till 
they were proved to be bastards. But here the gangsters 
are in uniform and you have to respect them.’ 

4 You are talking nonsense,’ I said ; 4 life isn’t as simple 
as that. The world doesn’t consist of black and white 
only. Human beings arc the same all over the world.’ 

4 Yes,’ said Jenny, 4 maybe, only I don't think you are 
human, Ruis.’-* 

‘ Why then did you stay in the first place ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Why did you stay when I wanted you to leave ? 

‘ I stayed because you needed protection,’ Jenny said 
slowly. 4 The Dutch hate you, some have tried to get you 
out of the way, they would have killed you it it hadn t been 
for Wim. But you see Wim too began to doubt you. He 
didn’t recognize you, you had changed so terribly, so it 
was up to me to convince Wim in order that he could 
convince those who thought you a traitor. 

4 You said you loved me.’ 

Jenny looked at me ; her eyes were wide with sadness. 

‘ What has that got to do with it ? ’ she answered slowly. 

4 You’ll never learn, Ruis, it never occurred to you that 
your conception of love and mine could differ. Or did it . 
Because I am infatuated with you, because I love your 
handsome mouth, did you think I would stop having my 

own thoughts ? ’ . 

There was a silence so deep that one could almost hear it. 

4 I am not blaming you,’ said Jenny. ' It s all my mis- 
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take. I fell in love with you, I took the chance of finding 
out if you really were what I wanted you to be. It’s all 
my fault, I always knew that love on first sight is just a 
fairy tale. I am silly and sentimental and romantic and 
I’ve paid the price.’ 

Why did you stay on,’ I asked, ‘ when there was no 
necessity any longer, when the Germans took me under 
protection, why then did you stay on ? They were a better 
bodyguard than you or Wim could ever be.’ 

| Ruis ! ’ said my wife. 

‘ I might not let you go,’ I said. 

Jenny shook her head. ‘ Don’t,’ she said, 4 don’t. You 
see I grew up without being frightened of all those things 
that scare Europeans, without being forced to compromise 
my personal integrity. I don’t believe that you could stop 
me and that’s why you can’t, Ruis.’ 

u ,l,- Said ’ 1 svvear lhat 1 didn’t know that I 

should find Wim at the address I was given. We expected 
to arrest someone quite else.’ 1 

Maybe,’said Jenny. ‘ I am sorry. Maybe you didn’t 

dne< W ’t b ? A,?° esn 1 reall y makc such a difference after all, 
e P rovcs to me is that a Dutchman informs 

on another Dutchman. All that matters is that mv hus- 

the l e he man r !° Ve ’ ca P able of Passing on information 
to the enemy, of betraying all that I consider decent.’ 

address/ 7, 1 1 CXpect an y bod V to b e at that 

Jenny didn’t answer. 

I Do you hear me ? ’ I as ked. 

No, said Jenny, ‘and I don’t care, frankly.’ 

‘ T 1 Cned> * d ° n 1 yOU know that 1 love you ? ’ 

I wish you never had,’ answered my wife 7 ' 


Chapter 75 

,h& ^,-bank i 

first case, where I had sat watchin^l T^-^ 1 had tned m 
The statue of the Goddess of Justice SdTsSndTng ' 
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the middle of the round hall, but she knew that she was 
a mere symbol ot times long past, and as I looked at her 
it seemed to me that her eyes under the marble ribbon 
were weeping and the scales she held outstretched were 
trembling. The Germans had created special courts for 
all political cases which they called Landesgerichte, courts of 
the country, but they were nothing but military courts 
and the judges were German officers, who saw their duties 
in the light not of defending the laws but merely of defend¬ 
ing injustice. The sentences they passed were unwarrant¬ 
ably harsh, even for the slightest offences. One year of 
prison for listening to foreign reports over the air or critical 
remarks about the Germans. The death penalty for being 
a member of any subversive movement or any forbidden 
organization, even if the defendant was not an active 
member. Suspicion was enough to indict anyone, regaid- 
lcss of where the denunciation might have come from. 
The defence consisted not of Dutch lawyers but of German 
officers, who were not at all interested in or sympathetic 

with the defendant. 

Slowly I went up the staircase. Everywhere weie 
guards. Several times 1 had to show my identification 
papers. Finally I was shown into a room where I was 

told to wait. . n - -> 

What chance did Wim have of getting ofl ? 


bee 

But 


What cnance uiu »**»** **«*'' . ® u nr i 

I hcv had already checked on his statement that he had 

en in VHssingen the night Captain Mahler was murdered. 

ft that would not save him. How could he. how could 1. 


But that WOU1C1 IIOI b.»vc Jilt... -- ' .. . i-I/» n rlT-ilc 

prove that he had never had any connection with Hendrik 

r’-“ -£rr!, 

on^hefpeople behind Loenren, could help them discoverAe 
leaders of the underground organieation. It ^ ^ 

jS.W«a-<° p— 

‘Tlht^S on the waff 

‘ Smoking Forbidden.’ and before 1 had taken three puffs a 
guard came in and stopped me. 
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Only a little while later I was called in. 

The moment I entered the courtroom Wim was led 
away, under guard of two heavily armed policemen. 

The Verhandlungsleiter, a captain who was not trying the 
case, but was in charge of instructing the court, because 
he was the only man who had studied law, had obviously 
slept very badly the night before. He kept on trying to 
suppress his yawning and therefore constantly pulled laces. 
His whole complexion was a dead white, and his cheeks 
still showed the fencing scars he had won as a student. 
Probably he had a weak heart or a bad stomach and had 
therefore been given a post in the occupation rather than 
at the front. 

His whole attitude showed that to him it was sheer waste 
of time to have to give me a hearing. To him YVim's case 
seemed clear and simple enough. He spoke rapidly and 
in a hardly audible voice, coldly, like a man experienced 
in criminal procedure to the point of routine. Alter he 
had assimilated my data, he leaned back, looking at me 
lor the first time. 

« ‘Jf°u applied for a hearing as a witness,’ he said. 

Why . I leally don t see any reason for this. You were 
pot present when the murder took place, or am I mis- 


‘ No,’ I said 4 I was not present at the murder.’ 
Major Brandt, the man Colonel Radner had mentioned 

‘Tonk S hpr ing aS p aSSOC i ate judge, spoke for the first time, 
murderer/ ^ Rmnekom assistcd us discovering the 

_ Radner and Brandt could have been twin brothers so 

Schoo ‘ ^ 

1 MiZi 

his room clrry ZZ of blood"'^!‘ '‘r article * f ° Und in 

interest to us.’ ouia De ot the greatest 

Again he looked at me 

‘ Unfortunately I am not in the position to do so,' I 
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answered. * I am here to try to prevent an innocent man 
from being condemned to death, whom I alone was in¬ 
strumental in having arrested.’ 

* And how do you happen to know that he is innocent? ’ 
Willem I erbruecken and I have been friends for many 
years, since childhood ... .’ 

He interrupted me. 4 We are not interested in that.’ • 

‘ He is my friend,’ I repeated. 

Really ? ’ Again the captain had trouble in concealing 
a nervous yawn. 4 The prisoner has stated that he does not 
consider himself a friend of yours. How do you explain 
that ? ’ 


Certain events during the last months have brought 
about a slight estrangement between us.’. 

4 You mean to say that you and Terbruecken have had 
political differences ? ’ His smile was more eager. 4 Per¬ 
sonally,’ he added, 4 I can understand that very well.’ 

I hesitated, bewildered now as to what would be best to 
say. 4 Yes,’ I replied, 4 but that doesn’t mean that Willem 
Terbruecken is an enemy of the German State, though he 
might not be a Party member. On the contrary. I know 
that a so-called patriotic movement solicited his member¬ 
ship, but that he has consistently refused to join any such 
groups.’ 

4 How did you secure that information ? ’ 

4 He told inc.’ 

4 Who were those so-called patriots ? ’ 

4 He did not name them. But I am sure that the whole 
suggestion was a frame-up, that someone trapped him so 
that the really guilty one could escape.’ 

4 How do you arrive at this conclusion ? ’ 

4 Because I cannot explain otherwise why I should have 
received an anonymous telephone call, giving the name 
and address of the murderer. 1 he man who phoned me 
must have known that I would pass this information on 
without delay. When we arrived we found Willem Tei- 
brueckcn, my friend, who likewise had received a call horn 
a person he did not know, asking him to be at that address 


for a business appointment.’ 

4 That is an opinion. I do not share it.’ 

4 Terbruecken is, as I must repeat, a friend of mine. I 
know his character. He is no murderer. If he had had 
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any connection with the murder do you think it probable 
that he would have stayed at that address to wait for the 
police ? * 

‘ You aren’t here to question the court,’ he said harshly. 
‘ The court will decide, not you. 1 don’t think there is 
anything further you can say.’ 

I tried to catch Major Brandt’s eye. But he was busy 
drawing little men with large moustaches on a blank sheet 
of paper and avoided my glance. T he general, and pre- 
siding judge, was reading a newspaper he had shoved 
under some acts, like a schoolboy hiding a novel under his 
lessons. 

I started to cough ; this time Brandt looked up, and 
looked away again immediately. He had done the favour 
his old comrade Radncr had asked of him, he had made 
the hearing possible ; he was not further obliged. For him 
the matter was closed. 

Wim was lost. 

‘ I want to make a proposal,’ I said slowly. There was 
no other way left to save Wim. 

The captain frowned. He was now definitely annoyed. 
1 herewith ofier myself as a bondsman for Willem 
I erbruecken As a hostage. If the murderer Hendrik 
Locmen should not be found I am ready to die ’ 

struck °tLm C th tT ° mcc 'l lookcd up > as if a "1"P had 
struck them. They stared at me, saying nothing, their 

from cx P r £ sslonlcss - Then slowly the captain took his eyes 
i r n T„ my face an d glanced at the two jidges, the general 

council for the defence. ^ g h ° turncd to thc 

‘And what do you have to say about this ? ’ he barker! 
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superior officers. He now in turn glanced at the captain, 
his eyes pleading for a helpful indication of how to reply, 
hut the captain refused so much as to wink or nod, because 
he was just a captain who would not run any risk of dis¬ 
pleasing the major and the general. 

The little lieutenant looked at the judges, they returned 
his look impassively, and 1 could see they remembered 
how it had felt to be a young lieutenant and to be afraid ; 
young lieutenants should be afraid, it was part of the train¬ 
ing which later made captains and colonels and generals so 
important. 

I stared at him. I told him in my mind, Sec here, my 
little lieutenant, you were picked to defend Willem Ter- 
brueckcn. Wouldn’t you consider it to be to the interest 
of the accused to meet my proposal as enthusiastically as 
you can ? 

He stood up. He said, his voice high-pitched with 
fright :— 

‘ In the interest of the accused I should like to accept 
Jonkhccr van Rinnekom’s offer.' 

He sat back quickly, stunned by his own daring. 

The captain looked at the prosecutor, who was also a 
captain and who had all this time been busying himself 
putting his monocle into his eye and taking it out again, 
polishing it, putting it back, moving his light blond eye¬ 
brows up and down against his low forehead, letting the 
monocle drop expertly, watching it swing on its thin black 
cord, letting his eyebrows even out, and beginning all over 
again. 

He stood up, but he did not speak. He had his own 
philosophy of timing ; he put the monocle into his eye, he 
looked around, he took it out again, and finally he said 

* No objections.’ 

I could breathe now. And I breathed deeply. 

The general, the president of the court, stood up, closing 
the acts in front of him and shoving the newspaper under 
his arm. ‘ The court will adjourn for conference. 

Now they were certainly weighing the possibility ot 
whether or not Terbruecken, knowing that I was in their 
hands, would not tiy to do everything possible to contact 
members of the underground movement in an attempt o 
rescue me or escape himself. Therefore he must not e 
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imprisoned but given the chance to be followed so he would 
betray himself, and with himself, they fervently hoped, the 
entire organization. 

They conferred for only a'few minutes. Then they 
returned. 

The general asked that the accused be brought into 
court. 

Only now did I see that Wim’s hands were tied. He 
looked horribly pale. I didn’t dare allow myself to think 

of what he must have gone through as a prisoner of the 
Gestapo. 

For the first time he looked at me. But the soul had 
left his eyes. They were empty of any expression. 

‘ Remove the handcuffs,’ ordered the general. The 
guards sprang forward and did so. 

The general watched them, and as they fell into position 
once more he reached out for a sheet of paper and rose. 
He began to read, quickly :— 

‘The court will defer judgment for forty-eight -hours. 
The accused, Willem Terbruecken, is to be released. In 

hostagT* ^ J onkheer va n Rinnekom will be arrested as 

rJJ ?°T * m 1Cd Wina> s 'V"S in S around - * No, no, no, I 
can t, I will not accept ! 

The two guards took hold of Wim, threw him out of the 
door, and returned to their places. 

4 vnSvf r J* nnek ° m >’ he w cnt on, addressing me, 

J t ^ 1 bC P aCCd \ n an hotel instcad of prison. You wil 
be taken at once to the Hotel Doelen and will remain th^re 

under military guard. You will not be allowed to see ^ 

He e nndd , urdess granted permission.’ 

He nodded, and beckoned the two police officers whn 

rc^Tl e UP !H° me ,,- When th£ y ™rcLd me out Of Ae 


r 
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Chapter 16 

Lieutenant Schwarz came back, walking as gently as 
though I were already dying. 

‘ Jonkheer van Rinnckom,’ he asked in a soft, almost 
tender voice, ‘ isn't there anything you want me to do ? ’ 
I shook my head. 

‘ What time is it now, Lieutenant ? ’ 

‘ Five minutes past eleven.’ After a little while he 
added, ‘ You still have nearly seven hours left.’ For a 
fleeting second I wondered why executions always took 
place in the early morning hours. There was something 
so utterly cruel about killing people at an hour when the 
day begins to break, a new day. Why couldn’t the 
punishment of death be carried out in the soft blue hours 
of dusk, when man is tired aud weary, at the day’s end, 
when he longs for rest ? 

‘ You haven’t eaten anything,’ said Lieutenant Schwarz. 

‘ Couldn’t I get you something ? ’ 

I looked up at him. How very young he was. 

‘ Fd like some coflee, thank you,’ I said. His face lit 
up, he was so eager to please. A little while later lie was 
back again, with a slccpy-eycd waiter, who brought the 
tray and put it down without glancing at me, trying to 
avoid seeing me ; perhaps people who arc to die a violent 
death make others shy and awe-struck. He hurried out 
of the room as quickly as he could. 

Lieutenant Schwarz started to pour the coffee for me. 

I let him do it. 

‘ I wouldn’t give up hope entirely yet if I were you, he 
said—‘ a lot of things can happen in six and a half hours. 

‘ Thank you,’ I said. 

‘ I mean it,’ he answered eagerly. ‘ What a dog your 
friend was to walk out on you ! There is no friendship, 
Jonkheer. At least I don’t believe in it.’ 

‘ I do,’ I said, thinking out loud. 

He shook his head violently. ‘ There is none, Jonkheer, 
none whatsoever. The sooner we realize that, the better. 
It just gets us into messes if we rely on other people. 

‘ Maybe,’ I said. ‘ In what do you believe, Lieu¬ 
tenant ? ’ 
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His eyes widened with concentration. It took him quite 
some time to find an answer. ‘ I don’t know,’ he said, 
‘ I don’t know. I don’t think I believe in anything. All 
I know is I have to do my duty, so I’d better like it, without 
worrying, without questioning what I would rather do.’ 

And at that moment I heard Jenny’s voice outside my 
room. 

* But here is my identification,’ she said. ‘ I have a 
special permit.’ 

‘ Your wife ? ’ Lieutenant Schwarz asked. 

‘ Yes,’ I said. 

He went out, and then came back, showing her in. 

‘ Don’t disturb us until I call you, I told him. I waited 
till he had closed the door. Jenny and I stood facing each 
other. 

‘ You shouldn’t have come,’ I said, j 

‘ I am going to stay with you,’ she answered. 

Who told you ? ’ I watched her remove her coat 
She had put a silk handkerchief over he hair and now she 
was slowly untying the knot under her chin. Her move¬ 
ments were so quiet, yet so tense that they betrayed all the 
emotions she was trying to control. 

. Radnei,. she said. ‘ I really thought you were on a 
trip, otherwise I should have been here earlier. He came 
up right after dinner and asked me if I had seen the paper 
and when I said I hadn’t, he told me.’ 

‘ Havc you heard from Wim ? ’ 

; NoJ she said. ‘ Let’s forget Wim, Ruis.’ 

could leaver 0011 ^ t0 SCC l ° U that you 8 ot a Permit and 

‘ I know.’ 


Wc were st.ll standing, the little distance of f.ve yards 
hetween us stretch.„g out as if it were so many ,niles Y 
I am sorry Ruis, desperately sorry. Forgive me ’ 

I smiled at her. ‘ My poor darling.’ b 

tight" CrOSSed the r °° m and fe “ into m y arms. I held her 

have been ^unT'of 'my^mind^’ 1 

< 1 kno ' v >’ 1 sa ‘d- ‘ I know, Jenny.' 

here. » ^ , bCat ’’ S, ’ C Said ’ ‘ ^ right 

1 KU1S - She began to cry. I let her weep. 
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holding her in my arms, feeling her shoulders shake and her 
body tremble. 

Darling,’ I said, ‘ we all have to die, it doesn’t really 
matter if it's a little earlier or a little later. Millions of 
people die every day now. I am just like a soldier without 
a uniform, that’s really the whole difference.’ 

Her hand clutched mine. Then she left my side and 
walked to the other end of the room and sat down. 

‘ Remember,’ she murmured, ‘ the day we met, on the 
market-place in Haarlem ? ’ 

‘ And you knew all along who I was.’ 

‘ I knew all along. . . . Ruis,’ she said as she had said 
an eternity ago in Veere when my order came through, 

‘ I am glad we married ; in spite of everything I am happy 
that I loved you.’ 

A clock struck midnight. She shuddered. 

‘ We drank out of the Maximilian cup, didn’t we ? He 
was a nice man, that little Burgomaster in Veere. Not 
many brides have drunk like that out of a famous cup.’ 


‘ No, not many,’ I said. 

‘ I wish I had your child. A boy—a boy who would 
look like you.’ She began to cry again, softly. 

We sat silent. 

* You are wearing my favourite dress,’ I told her,^ the 
dress you wore when I came home from the hospital. 

‘ 1 put it on for you,’ she said, ‘ I wanted you to remember 

me. Oh, Ruis, Ruis, Ruis ! ’ 

I crossed the room to her. She leaned back in my arms. 
‘ We’ll never do the things we planned together now,’ 
she said to the room. ‘ We’ll never go skating again, we’ll 
never go out driving again, never run along a beach again, 

never, never . . .’ 

‘ I wish Radner hadn’t told you.’ 

‘ I would have killed him if he hadn’t,’ she said slowly. 
Her hands wandered over my face, caressing it ever so 
lightly. ‘ Let me kiss you,’ she whispered, ‘ this line here, 
let me kiss how your nose spring between your eyes kiss 
how your mouth is shaped, and your chin—such a stubborn 

Dutch chin.’ . , , 1 • 

I must have smiled, because she said, \ ou rc smiling, 
Ruis. Did you know that it’s always your forehead that 

starts smiling first ? ’ 
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The time ran on. It escaped us, we could never grasp 
hold of it as we needed to. I could just look at Jenny and 
hold her in rny arms. 

‘ In the right drawer of my desk you’ll find my will,’ I 
told her. 

Don’t,’ she said, ‘ please don’t.’ 

The clock struck four. 

‘ I am sorry, Ruis,’ Jenny said, ‘ I am going to have 
hysterics. I am going into your bedroom now, to cry. 
Don’t follow me, just let me be alone for a little while.’ 

She got up and went through the room, stumbling once 
as she went. I could hear her sobbing wildly. I sat there. 
I wasn’t thinking and yet I was thinking everything. 

Then I followed her in. 

She was lying on my bed, her head buried in the pillows 
which muffled her cries. The little alarm clock on the 
desk showed nearly five o’clock. I went over to the 

window and drew up the shades and opened it. Day was 
breaking. 

‘ Ruis, Ruis,’ Jenny said, ‘ it can’t be. It isn’t true. It 
cant be true. Tell me that I am just dreaming.’ 

I sat down beside her. Her face was swollen, but her 
eyes were little clear grey lakes in her white face. 

She drew herself up frantically, her hands gripped my 

1 , COU d ce , her nalls d ‘S through the cloth of 
my jacket and into my skin. And I loved that little pain 
She tried to shake me. ‘ Ruis, Ruis, please.’ Her glance 

thev° n tH . C n ?i Ck 'u Shc Sat P ctrificd - ‘ It’s nearly five 
they must find that man, they must—something 7 must 

happen. Run, something-they ean’t just go and shoot 

e, A , s ? u r d came from hcr lips that was no longer human 
She bit her lip so violently that a drop of blood feU Uke a 
big red tear over her trembling chin. a 

How could Wim ever go awav 1 ’ she mVri i r 

face m°e k h °‘ d ° f ^ 1 tumed hcr head, making her 

prombe'me. 1 ’ 31 ” 6 Wm ’’ 1 Said ’ ‘ V- must not, never. 
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‘ Whv then isn’t he here ? ’ 

/ 

‘ I don't know,’ I said in a low voice. ‘ Something must 
have delayed him. Perhaps he was ordered, forced to 

leave, at once-’ And I added softly, ‘ He could be of 

no further use here. Don’t you see ? I hope he got away. 
I hope they made him leave.’ 

4 But why,’ said Jenny, ‘ why did you want to sacrifice 
yourself for Wim ? ’ 

‘ He would have done the same for me. Don’t you see, 
if I hadn’t passed on the information Wim would never 
have been dragged into the whole thing ? It was all my 
fault, Jenny, nobody else’s, entirely mine.’ 

4 But why,’ said Jenny, 4 why did you do it ? ’ 

4 I had to save those one hundred and fifty hostages who 
would have been executed otherwise, at least I had to try 
to save them.’ 

4 Why, why just you ? ’ 

4 Because 1 knew the murderer would never be found,’ 


I said. 

4 How ? ’ whispered Jenny. 4 How did you know, 
Ruis ? ’ Her eyes held me, her eves were like swords 
piercing through right to my heart. 4 How did you know, 


Ruis?’ T _ _ -i*i 

4 Because,’ I said into her ear, 4 because I am Hendrik 

Loemcn.’ She sat as still as though never in her life would 

she move again. She seemed to have stopped breathing. 

I bent over her ; I had to whisper, someone might be 

listening. I told her everything. 1 Do you understand 

Tenny ? You do understand, don't you?’ 

4 Yes,’ said Jenny, 4 I understand, Ruis. I understand. 

She put her face close to mine. We sat very quietly and 

watched the day grow older. 

4 I love you,’ I said. 4 I love you so terribly, Jenny. 

Her lips shaped a kiss, but she didn't move. 

‘Jenny,’ 1 said. 4 Please let me call Radner or the 

young lieutenant to take you home. . 

y ■ Five minutes longer, Ruis,' said Jenny, just let me 

stay five minutes longer. 

We sat hand in hand, her fingers resting on mypulK. 
‘Thank you for sticking it out here with me, I stud. 
And then I couldn’t control myself any longer. I took 
into my arms, kissing her wildly. 
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‘ Oh God,’ said Jenny. 

We could hear someone knock and a door open and steps 
coming closer through the next room. 

‘ Don’t send me away,’ my wife said, ‘ let me stay with 
you ... all through.’ 

A fist hammered against the door. 

‘ Jonkheer, Jonkhecr van Rinnckom.’ It was the young 
lieutenant who couldn’t believe in anything. 

‘Yes,’ I answered. 

He flung open the door and stood there, breathing 
excitedly. 

We have found Locmcn, we have found the murderer,’ 
he said. ‘ He’s here.’ 

He just wandered in,’ Lieutenant Schwarz went on 
breathlessly ; he had some trouble getting through here, 

but he was afraid he might come too late if he reported 
elsewhere.’ 

Jenny sat up on the edge of the bed, her face an empty 
mask, her eyes expressionless, fixed on the young lieu¬ 
tenant. 1 he church bcllschimcd the quarter-hour, mingling 
through the open window with the sharp chirping of 
httle sparrows With the greatest efTort she lifted her 

‘ Hsten and h ’ CF 1PS partCd> trcmblin g- ‘ Listen,’ she said, 


Slowly she doubled over. Lieutenant Schwarz sprang 
forward and caught her limp body 

■lake care of her ! ’ I cried, and flung out of the room. 
The anteioom was filled with the haze from the countless 
igarettes the four men, non-commissioned officers who 
weie posted there had been smoking. On a round table a 

botdr° f CardS bad bc . en has tily thrown ; several empty beer 

of co4e U "n a thc C m E “’T a '’ d SOme cups wi,h thc remains 

nude girl on its cover hadTaUenTJthe^randVme^n: 

heavy imprint^f a soldL^boot™ 58 ^ thc 

co, / X' 1 l L,CU , tCnant . Schvvarz had been writing a letter I 
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two other guards stood blocking the only exit from the 
room. 

There he was, in almost the identical clothes I had worn. 
Under the wide brim of his shabby hat, which was two sizes 
too small for him, I could see the greyish-black hair which 
covered his temples. A thin little black beard framed 
his cheeks and chin. He wore rimless glasses. Now he 
slowly removed his black patched cotton gloves. 

The man Hendrik Loemen was no creation of mine. 
He existed. He always had. 

As from some immense distance I seemed to hear the 
professor’s voice, repeating : ‘ Let me choose the name of 
your alias, Ruis.’ 

‘ Excuse me,’ he said in Dutch, his gentle, slightly halting 
voice almost inaudible, ‘ excuse me for having come so 
late.’ He stepped forward into the middle oi the room, 
limping a little, as I had, and coughing. 

‘ For God’s sake, who are you ? ’ I cried. 

He was standing so close to me now that I could teel his 

breath on my face. . . , , , 

‘ I am Hendrik Loemen,’ he answered, and he looked 

at me as if he were trying to hypnotize me, his strange 

light-blue eyes resting fully on mine. 

‘ I killed Captain Mahler. I meant to come yesterday, 

but I lost my nerve.’ 

I glanced at the soldiers. Judging from their faces they 
didn't understand our language, yet they seemed undoc ded 
as to whether or not they should forbid us to talk 

whisper or at all. 

‘ And why did you come now? I asked , 

I could hear the lieutenant telephoning. As I stepped 
back towards the living-room where the two other guards 
had now taken up position I heard him addressing Colonel 
Radner, reporting what had happened and asking for in 

structions. 

There was no time to lose. 

‘ And why did you come now ? I repeated. ( , 

‘ To prevent an innocent man from being cxec ' 

° f H. mIM • “t " l, “ 
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spread like a veil over his face. He looked at one of the 
guards, and following his eyes I noticed that the soldier 
held a large envelope under one arm. 

‘ Open it,’ he said. 

I reached out and took it. 

It’s my right lung,’ said Hendrik Loemcn, ‘ and my left 

lung. X-rays. Look at them. 1 he doctor told me there 

was nothing he could do. He gave me one year at the 
most.’ 

One of the guards stepped up to me, suspicious. When 
. he had convinced himsell that these were not forbidden 
photographs, he stepped back again. He shook his head 

upT e thl V lfght. OSS ' 1 t0Ok thC nCgativcs and held ‘hem 

‘ X ou _ see >’ he went on, still speaking in a low voice ‘ I 
there 10 ^? tte f rdam whcn t,1Cy camc - 1 had a little house 

He paused. 

ligh!ed VC 0 n y e 0 for 8 him. “uJTl A hC aS f kcd thcn > a "d I 
allowed to smoke,’he said ‘but wh-ft^^-^’ 1 am not 

He blew the smoke in Ihtl, t do ? s 11 mallcr now ? ’ 
nostrils, inhaling deeply ‘ Thc^troO . C ° ud f throu g |1 Ins 
am essentially a coward Fv.r l . roublc W| th me is that I 
admired those who were I . was a ho V I have 

weak, and hesitant I was a r™ a “ttive. I was a l ways 
I volunteered for the suicide rn " 1 3 my llfc > tha ‘’s why 
been a coward all my life d Yom^ '? !" ake Up for having 
do almost anything to go on ll ' 1 ‘?, Ve life 50 1 would 
am a patriot, I love my coun tZ T C " dlcSS ! y - But “'*> I 
dnng they asked for her 7Z7’, V? 8 , read V to do every- 

would ever come to the noin/ d |' dn 1 ? UUc helievc that 
give my life. So things .ul'T 1 sI >ould have to 

me for the first time the - sy !l , ‘h c day they arrested 

** U -boat that surdt i?uT" £,/a5 J Whcn ‘hey launched 
hve the Queen 1 » and they got ^ a ^ 1 yd,ed “ Long 

AU of a sudden I rcm^K 5* , nd P ut mc in prison ’ 
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‘ They condemned me to only eight days. Eight days, 
day and night, I could hear the prisoners scream and shout 
as they were beaten up. They didn’t touch me, not once, 
but then it was that I became afraid. I couldn’t get the 
sound out of my ears. Have you ever heard men cry out 
in agony, knowing that you couldn’t help thgm, that there 
was nothing you could do—-just sit there and listen to the 
blows and screams ? ’ 


I lighted another cigarette for him. 

4 But I didn’t give up. I went on, but I was afraid, 
something had happened to me. You sec, I couldn’t get 
rid of the echo of those cries, they kept on ringing and 
ringing. It was like the beginning of deafness. I could 
hear them always. 

‘ And then several weeks ago they got me again. I had 
been tearing down some ot their posters. I hey put me in 
prison again. This time they beat me up, too.’ 

For a moment his eyes looked so absent-minded that I 
thought he had forgotten me and the whole ungodly affair. 

‘ And then,’ he went on, this time raising his voice as if 
to indicate that what he was saying now he intended to 
declare to the Gestapo, ‘ that night I was out to chalk up 
some patriotic slogans. I had just started when someone 
stepped up behind me and asked me what I was doing. 1 
turned around. He was a German officer and he seized 
hold of me. I thought he was going to arrest me, turn me 
over to the Gestapo, that they would beat me and put me 
in prison again. That's why I killed him. 

He looked at me. ‘ I didn’t really mean to kill him. I 
just wanted to prevent him from turning me over. 1 hat 

how it happened.’ , r ~„ 

He started coughing violently. Saliva and h ood 

from the corners of his mouth. ‘ I was frightened^ I ran 
away. I hid in the- heather. But someone told me they 

were aoinir to shoot <in innocent mnn. . . , 

He wok 8 off his glasses. Across his nose was .he blu.sh- 

red mark they had left. ‘ in.t it took me 

‘ Last night I came back,’ he said simply, but it took 

nil this time to get here.’ . , 

Lieutenant Schwarz joined us. He was stil <xti • 
MVhat does he say ? ’ he asked. ‘ Can you get anything 

out of him ? ’ 
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‘He had no intention of killing Captain Mahler.’ 

The telephone started ringing in the living-room and 
he rushed back to answer it. 

\ ou are sick,’ I said, ‘ you arc no murderer. V’ou came 
to save me. Tell them that that was the reason and they 
will find out that you are not the man they arc looking for.’ 

Hendrik Locmen stood very straight ; his voice changed 
suddenly, it was almost threatening now. ‘ I am the mur¬ 
derer ’ he cried, ‘ and I am ready to die. Every one of us 

has dunes he has to fulfil. I am a Dutchman, Jonkheer 
van Rinnckom ! ’ 

From below the window came the nrtisc of brakes 
jammed hard. 1 he noise of sirens. 

terror^ *** COming> Ilc said > llis C Y CS widening with 

quickly 1 thCm ‘ ' *’ 1 Startcd sa V in S> but he interrupted me 

‘ No, no,’ he whispered, ‘ we all have to obey. I was 
given my orders. One day the truth will come out and 

tion n me 1S H'lf !? e . therlands is written, it will men- 

themselves ^anc^rZ 

H e R^d 1 ^ e ’" e "- ? ’ anb ° n0 ’‘ 1 you“tWnk m so 7''° " aS Ca " < d ' 

outsiX y appr ° achlng stcps came d °wn the corridor 
mi^e nd: F L ° cmcn stretched out his hand and grasped 

ESSs— 

The door flung open. 

They were there. 

I went back in to Jenny. 

street 6 The haTseen it" >°oUng down at the 

them drive o(T in theh! ^S , PO r ar, ; ,VC and now watched 
-thing, just reached out 

SrHic V H ^atf^ighfnota^P™; 

W been j 
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happen which might jeopardize my services someone else 
could take over. Once he had said, ‘ We have to fight 
against the most efficient military machine the world has 
ever known. And we have to fight without armour against 
thousandfold odds, therefore we have to consider every 
possibility. We can’t afford to make errors and risk losing 
those whose services are the most valuable to us.’ A 
fictitious name would never have done, could never have 
fooled the Gestapo. I had been a copy, made to believe 
I was the original. And now it was my. turn again to 
take over. 

We were both silent, sitting very quietly close to each 
other. We watched the morning travel up into the sky. 
The church clock we had heard all night striking the hour 
began to chime again. Six o’clock. 

Jenny put her head on my shoulder. We each knew 

what the other was thinking. 

‘ Don’t weep,’ she said presently, ‘ don’t weep any more, 
Ruis. After all, it might be easier to die an honourable 
death than to go on the way you must.’ 

Lieutenant Schwarz entered. 

‘ You are released, Jonkhccr,’ he said. ‘ Colonel Radner 


just telephoned.’ 

And he clicked his heels sharply together. 

We didn’t move for a little while, we just sat hand in 
hand, Jenny’s head still resting on my shoulder, looking 
around the room, as if we wanted to say good-bye to 
and all it had held for us. Then she sighed a httlc and 
eot up. She went into the next room and picked up her 
coat and the little silk kerchief she had worn when s ic 
had come to spend my last hours with me. 

‘ Let’s go, Ruis,’ she said. 


THE END 
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